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| lessons. 


| of them. 
| hidden by land, and stream, and sea—by ac- 
| cident, position, and authority—even from my 
| sight, but not from my ken. 
| its secrets in palaces, on whose trebly piled 
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THE SECRETS OF THE GAS. 


Tue Gas has its secrets, and I happen 
to know them. The Gas has a voice, and 
I can hear it—a voice beyond the rushing 
whistle in the pipe, and the dull buzzing flare 
in the burner. It speaks, actively, to men 
and women of what is, and of what is done 
and suffered by night and by day; and 
though’ it often crieth like Wisdom in the 
streets and no man regardeth it, there are, 
and shall be some to listen to its experiences, 
hearken to its counsels, and profit by its 


I know the secrets of the 
Some secrets it 


as, but not all) 
as, which are 





The gas has 


carpets my plebeian feet can never tread. It 


| may be burning now, to the heavy blow and 
|| great discouragement of bearded and sheep- 
| skinned purveyors of tallow and lamp oil— 
| burning in an Ural gilt candelabrum, chastely 


decorated with double eagles, in the den—the 
private cabinét, I mean—of some grim bear 
or autocrat, who lies not amidst bones and 
blood, far away with the weeds and shells at 


| the bottom of the Inner Sea, but lies amidst 
| protocols and diplomatic notes — ynlighted 


fusees to the shells of destruction. That gas 


|| may be shining on minims and breves of ‘Te 


Deums, fresh scored and annotated, in appro- 


— red ink—to be sung by all orthodox 


lievers, when the heretical fleets of the 


_ West shall have followed the Moslem three- 
| deckers to their grave in Sinope Bay. That 
| gas may be flickering now—who knows ?—in 
| the lambent eyes of some tyrant as he peers 


greedily over the map of Europe, and settles 


| in his own mind where in England this Off 
| shall eat his first candle, or where in France 


that Owsky shall apply the knout. Permeat- 


| Ing in pipes beneath the well-drilled feet of 


thousands of orthodox serfs, this same gas may 
be glimmering in the lamps of the Nevskoi 
Prospekt, and twinkling in the bureau of the 
Director of Secret Police as he prepares 

s-tickets for Siberia, or cancels them for 
ribes of greasy rouble notes; it may be 
glowering at the Moscow railway station, as 
thousands of human hundred-weight of great- | 
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coated food for powder, leave by late or early 
trains for the frontier ; it may be illumining 
the scared and haggard face of the incen- 
diary when, on the map he is. scanning, the 
names of the countries he lusts to seize, turn 
to letters of blood and dust, and tell him, 
(as the handwriting told Belshazzar) that 
the Medes and Persians are at his gate, and 
that his kingdom is given to another. - I say, 
this gas, with the glowing charcoal in the 
stove, and the ceremonial wax candles on the 
malachite mantelpiece, may be the only 
spectator of the rage in his eyes, and the 
despair‘in his heart, and the madness. in 
his brain. Though, perhaps, he burns no 
gas in his private cabinet after all, and 
adheres to the same orthodox tallow fat 
and train oil, by the light of which, Peter 
plied his adze, Catherine plundered Poland, 
Paul was strangled, and Alexander was 
poisoned ! 

The gas may have its secrets unknown to 
me (now that English engineering has been 
favoured with the high privilege of illu- 
mining the Eternal City), in the strong case- 
mates of the Castle of St.;Angelo.. Yes, 
may derive deeper shadows. from it; and it 
may light up tawny parchments with heavy 
seals, which attest that the Holy Office is yet 
a little more than a name. There is gas in 
Venice ; every tourist has had his passport 
examined by its light ; and who shall say that 
the gas has not its secrets in the Palace of the 
Doges ; that it burns not in.gloomy corridor, 
and on stone winding staircase, lighting some 
imperial gaoler in his tour of inspection ; 
or that by its unpitying. light some wretched 
prisoner who has dared to violate the im- 
perio-regal Lombardo-Venetian edicts by 
thinking, or speaking, or writing, in the 
manner of one who walks on two legs instead 
of four, is not brought forth to have some 
state secret (which he knows nothing of) 
extorted from him by the imperial and royal 
stick. Royal Neapolitan generosity may yet 
permit some streaks of prison gas to pene- 
trate into the Sicilian dens where gentlemen 
are chained to felons, to show them the 
brightness of their fetters, and the filthiness 
of the floor, and the shadow of the sentry’s 
bayonet through the heavy bars outside. 
Mighty secrets, dread secrets, dead secrets, 
may the gas have, abroad and at home. 
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Strange stories could the dark-lantern of old| 


have told—the lantern by the light of which 
Fawkes laid his train, and D’Enghien was 
led into the ditch of Vincennes to be shot, 
and Pichegru was murdered, and Fletcher 
Christian whispered with John Adams; but 
the light of the lantern pales before the 
mystery of the gas. The gas saw the blood 
that was brought from the shambles and 
smeared over the pavement of the Paris 
Boulevards—the blood on which, next day, 
the dynasty of Orleans stumbled and came 
headlong down to ruin and death. The gas 
shone broadly, brightly, in hall and corridor 
and antechaniber of the Elysée on the eve of 
the second of December. It penetrated into 
an inner chamber where one silent man sat, 
his feet on the fender, smoking a cigar, who 
to fears and questions, and remonstrances, 
and doubts, and counsels, had but this one 
answer, “Qu’on exécute mes ordres!” The 
same gas saw those orders obeyed as the 
stealthy hackney coaches went about with 
the stealthier Commissaries of Police, to 
kidnap the representatives and generals. I 
remember passing the Palace ot the Elysées 
on the night of the third of December, and 
seeing the courtyard and windows of this 
palace of successful power, one blaze of gas— 
blazing on the green liveries of the lacqueys, 
and the uniforms of the aides-de-camp, and 
the hands and faces of the soldiers hardly yet 
cleansed from blood and gunpowder. What 
secrets that gas of the Rue St. Honoré—the 
same starting from the pert little cupids qui- 
vering in the bonnet-shop opposite—must 
have been a trusty listener to, within those 
three December nights ! 

If any man doubt the secrets of the gas, 
not only abroad but at home: not only sup- 
posititious and probable, but actual: let him 
remember that recent miserable inquiry into 
the cruelties and tyrannies of some of our 
vaunted, philanthropy-purified, English gaols. 
Let: him remember among the list of wretches 
tied to walls, and strapped to railings, and 
whipped, and half throttled with collars, let 
him remember those who—as the official me- 
morandum ran — were to be “deprived of 
their bed and gas.” Bless you, the gas 
heard all these things while the good Bir- 
mingham people (may there never be worse 
people m England !) slept soundly. The gas 
knew how many turns of the crank prisoner 
No. fifty was short ; of how many meals fifty- 
one had been muleted ; how many lashes epi- 
leptic fifty-two was to receive; how often 
fifty-four was to be deprived of his bed and 
gas ! 

As I walk about the streets by night, end- 
less and always suggestive intercommunings 
take place between me and the trusty, silent, 
ever watchful gas, whose secrets I know. In 
broad long streets where the vista of lamps 
stretches far far away into almost endless 
perspective ; in courts and alleys, dark by day 
but lighted up at night by this incorruptible 








tell-tale; on the bridges; in the deserted 
parks ; on wharfs and quays ; in dreary subur- 
ban roads ; in the halls of public buildings ; in 
the windows of late-hour-keeping houses and 
offices, there is my gas—bright, silent, and 
secret. Gas to teach me; gas to counsel 
me; gas to guide my footsteps, not over 
London flags, but through the crooked ways 
of unseen life and death, of the dvings of the 
great Unknown, of the cries of the great 
Unheard. He who will bend himself to 
listen to, and avail himself of, the secrets of 
the gas, may walk through London streets 
proud in the consciousness of being an In- 
spector—in the great police force of phi- 
losophy—and of carrying a perpetual bull’s- 
eye in his belt. Like his municipal brother 
he may perambulate the one-half world, 
while 


“ Nature seems dark, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep.” 


Not a bolt or bar, not a lock or fastening, 
not a houseless night-wanderer, not a home- 
less dog, shall escape that searching ray of 
light which the gas shall lend him, to see and 
to know. 

The gas on the river. Has it no secrets 
to tell there? On bridge after bridge, the 
long rows of lamps mirror themselves in 
the dark, still pool of the silent highway, 
and penetrate like arrows into the bosom 
secrets of the Thames. The gas knows 
of the ancient logs of timber, It—and 
Wisdom—only know how many centuries 
old, strong and seasoned in their grey rotten- 
ness, the logs which the bargemen and 
lightermen of Erith and Greenhithe brin 
home for fuel, or for garden fences, an 
which, for aught we know, may have been in 
dead ages remnants of Danish ships, of Roman 
galleys, of the primitive skiffs of the old 
Britons, may be. Down beneath, where the 
glittering arrow of the gas points, there may 
be shields, and arrows, and collars of bar- 
baric gold. There, may be the drinking- 
cup of Vortigern, the crown of Canute, 
the golden bracelets that Alfred hung up on 
the highways, the rings of Roman knights, 
and the swords of the Consuls, the amulets 
of the Druids, and the jewels of the Saxon 
kings. The gas knows of shoals which the 
cunningest harbour-masters, the best conser- 
vators of the river, and the mightiest hydro- 
graphers, cannot point out. 
the weak points of the tunnel ; and where the 
waters broke in years ago, and where they 
may break in again. Down where the gas 
points, may be the bones of men and women 
drowned before our great grandsires were 
born, There, may be Henry the Fourth, flung 
coffin and all from the boat- in which his 
remains were being conveyed for sepulture. 
There, may be sailors slain in sudden broils 
on board ship, and flung into the river. There, 
may be bodies of men murdered by river 
pirates, plundered by longshore-men and light- 





The gas knows . 
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| Charles Dickens.] 


| them sink. There, may be dead men, drowned 


THE SECRETS 


house-men, and thrown from boats with | 
heavy weights tied to them, into the pit 
where the water and the gas tell no tales. | 
There, may be mangled corpses brought by | 
assassins on horseback, as Cesar Borgia 
prought his brother the Duke of Gandia, to | 
the Tiber, and thrown jnto the dull plashing 
stream, with stones in their cloaks to make 


| in stepping from one ship to another, or who 
| have slipped off planks, drunk, or fallen from 
| mast-heads, or who have leaped into the river 
| toescape pressgangs, or robbers, or river police- 


| men, 


There, may be “run” cargoes of con- 


| traband goods, tobacco, fiery spirits, rich 
| silk or delicate lace; there, may be bales of | 


| iron weights until the time shall serve for 
|| fishing them up again. 


— plundered by fresh-water thieves from 


oreign ships, and sunk by bullets and) 


There, may be 


| the suicide of yesterday; the wayward 


| the girl, once loved and 


boy, once the pride and hope of the family ; 


rized ; the ruined 


| spendthrift ; the hopeless bankrupt; the des- 


| the bridges! how many times have the 


| unpitying light as they flung themselves from | 
| the high parapet into the abyss beneath. Oh | 
| you gas! how many sighs and prayers and 
| words of despairing farewell ! 
| shriek, a plunge, a plash, the vertical re- 
| flection of the gas was for a moment broken 


| with the remorseless river. 
| of death went over,the head of mortality, and 


| care, and fond aspirations. 


| their own, appear about gaunt-masted ships, | 
| and strong bricken warehouses where the old 
wines ooze into toping casks, and muddle 


perate man, driven by an intolerable misery 
and utter hunger and nakedness, to cast him- 
self into these jaws of death as into a bed of 
slumber and soft repose. Oh you gas upon 


garments of forlorn women gleamed in your | 


There was a! 


into, zigzag sparkles by a body combating 
Then, the waters 


all’ was still and all was over. Oh gas! 
Where are they now? The hope of the 
family, the focus of tender love, and anxious 
The advertise- 
ments which entreat them to return are yet 
in the Times; the bills which describe their 
appearance are yet on the walls; the watchers 
at home are waiting ; the river men are out 
with drags; but the water holds them fast, 
and the gas shines secretly above them, and 
they shall no more appear in the comeliness 
of life and love. If we ever hear of these, 
oh gas, it will be, at best, at the grim 
dead house by the waterside, and their 
only epitaph will be the awful placard on 
the wall of the Police Station, “ Dead body 
found,” 

_ Fast does the gas keep the secrets of the 
river. They cannot escape. Thejanitor gas- 
lamps guard either side. They watch over 
long lines of docks, and see that no light, save 


them with vinous fumes ; where the sawdust 
1s purpled with emptied glasses ; where the 
spiral threads which the coopers’ gimlet has 
mace, dance; where the great wreaths of cob- 





‘sparkling gaiety. 
| stealthy dockyard watchman going his rounds, 


‘of Derwentwater ; 
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webs, hang lazily from the roof as if quite 
gone in liquor and overcome with the tasting 
orders of years; where-fioors A and B, an 

cellarages C and D, are pungent with pepper 


‘and tobacco and guano, and fragrant with 


coffee and spices, and sickly with oranges 


}and grapes, and sticky with figs and musco- 
/vado and molasses, and herboraceous with 
|crisp teas and chicory and pemmican, and 


ammoniacally nauseous with horns and hoofs 
and untanned skins, and oleaginous with 
tallow and palm oil, and hive-smelling with 
bees’-wax, and drowsy and vapid with huge 
chests of opium, packed by Turkish rayahs 
or Hindoo ryots, and in its black flabby cakes 
concentrating Heaven knows how much mad- 


| ness, and misery, and death, strangely mingled 


with soothing relief from pain and with 
The gas hems in the 


the beetle-browed convict in the dismantled 
grated-ported hulks, the swift galleys of the 
Thames Police, the moaning sufferers in 
the Dreadnought hospitalship; the gas 
throws into skeleton relief the ribs and 
timbers of half-ribbed ships, the stripped 
und spectral hulks of condemned and broken- 
up vessels rotting in the mud. The 


| twinkles on the trellised panes of the Gothic 


windows of the great Parliament Houses, and 
listens slily to the late debates. The gas 
feebly illumines the blackened coal barges 
and lighters, full of bricks and huge paving- 
stones. It shines at the end of the landing 
stages, and at the feet of the slimy river 


| stairs, upon moored wherries and river steam- 


boats so bustling and busy by day, so hushed 
and quiet by might. The gas shines on the 
time-worn bastions of the Tower; the gas 
knows the secrets of the honeycombed old 
cannon better than their tompions ; the gas 
knows the password and the countersign ; the 
gas is aware of the slow-pacing sentinel; the 


'gas mirrors itself in the darkling stream 


which gurgles about the heavy timber bar- 
ricades, with which the better feeling of the 
age has blocked up the Traitor’s gate.. The 


|gas is too young to relate to you the secrets 


of the Tower in days gone by. It lighted 
not Elizabeth climbing the slimy stairs, and 
sitting down, defiant of her gaolers, at the top; 
it has no knowledge of Jane Grey creeping 
to her doom; it has not seen the furtive 
wherries with the warders and halberdiers in 
the stern, and the prisoners in the midst, 
rowing towards the gate of death. It has 


/not seen the courtly mien of Surrey ; the 


gallant grey hairs, the toil and travel and 
trouble furrowed, but yet handsome face 
of Raleigh; the fierce white locks of the 
Countess of Pembroke; the sneers and sar- 
casms and wicked wrinkles of Simon Lord 
Lovat; the blue} eyes and gentle smile 
the stern heroism of 
Charles Radcliffe; the crazy fanaticism of 
George Gordon; the Spa-fields and Cato 
Street enthusiasm of the poor feeble traitor 
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Thistlewood. The Tower gas knows not 
where the posts of the scaffold stood, or 
how many stones have been bedewed with 
blood. It cannot point out the spot where 
the ghost of Ann Bullen was said to walk. 
It lighted not to their work, Dighton 
and Forrest creeping to murder the 
princes. It shone not on the brazen 
countenance of the King-honored Blood, 
as, arrayed in sham canonicals, he com- 
passed the plunder of the crown. The 
gas knows not where Jane saw the head- 
less body of her husband, or how much 
good and gentle, and pious, as well as 
guilty and ambitious, dust, moulders beneath 
the chancel flags of the little church of Saint 
Peter ad Vincula, Yet has the Tower gas 
seen the hideous range of brick armouries 
built by the third William, with their tens of 
thousands of swords and bayonets and mu- 
niments of war, blazing up into one grand | 
conflagration, and driving it, potent gas 
as it is, into obscurity for a time. It has 
seen the slow but absorbing footstep of the | 
blessed by-gone years of peace dismantle | 
ramparts and brick up portcullises, and 
rust the mouths of the howling dogs of| 
war and fill up the mouth. Its mission is 
more peaceful now. It glistens on the| 
gold and crimson of the warders as the 
ceremony of delivering the Queen’s keys 
is nightly performed. It winks at the 
spruce young Guardsmen officers as they 
dash up to the gates in Hansom cabs| 
just before shutting-up time, or saunter 
jauntily to mess. It lights up the clean pots | 
and glasses in the stone kitchen, and glows 
upon the rubicund countenances of thirsty 
grenadiers. It has an eye—a silent, watchful 
eye—upon a certain strong room where there | 
is a great cage, and in that cage scintillating | 
the a stones of the Imperial Crown of | 
England, the gold and silver and jewels of | 
the sceptre, the orb, the ampulla, the great | 
salt-cellar and all the stately regalia. The 
is a guardian of all these, and defies the 
Colonel Bloods of ’fifty-four. (Oh degenerate 
*fifty-four, where are the good old Bloods, 
and where the good old monarchs who were | 
so fond of them!) An impartial gas, it 
shines as brightly on the grenadier’s quart 
pot as on the queenly crown. A convivial 
gas, it blazes cheerfully in the mess room of | 
the Beauchamp Tower. A secretive gas, it 
knows that beneath the curtains and flags 
of that same mess room there are dark 
words and inscriptions cut into the aged 
wall—the records of agony and _ hopeless 
captivity, anagrams of pain, emblems: of 
sorrow and hopes fled and youth and joy 
departed. 
So, from where the town begins to where it 





ends; from the twinkling lights of Putney 
and Kew, to the marshy flats below Dept- 
ford ; the gas shines through the still night, 
and is the repository of secrefs known 
to few, but which all who choose to make 


the gas their friend, may read, to the soft- 
ening of their hearts, perhaps, even as they 
run. 


BREAKFAST WITH THE BLACK 
PRINCE. 
WE were going ten and a half, the lee top- 


sail braces and top-gallant bowlines checked, | 


three reefs out ; the ship lying down to the 


land-breeze, but the water smooth as a mill | 
It was a fine-weather evening ; the | 


pond, 
sun gone to bed, the moon rising. We 
were not far from Cape St. Nicholas Mole, 
and standing northward along the west shore 
of St. Domingo. 


was long out of sight astern. 


| 
Ahead sailed the Sybille frigate, flag-ship of | 
Sir Home Popham, commander-in-chief on | 


the West India Station, and our design was 
to pay a visit of ceremony to his sable majesty 


King Christophe, whose dominions constituted | 


the northern portion of the island. 


By carrying much sail, our little sluop of | 
war kept up with the frigate, and we entered | 
| the roadstead of Cape Henry at the time pre- | 


dicted. Those of us who desired it, were 


|allowed next day to join the officers of the 
Sybille, and at seven a.m. we were all present | 
at a grand parade of the garrison, which num- | 


bered three or four thousand men, 


But who was Christophe? One of the most | 
He hada | 
black court, and maintained an orthodox Red | 
Book, with a “peerage,” and a ministry of | 
able men with French titles, such as the | 
Due de Marmalade, and the Comte de | 
But these ministers were saved | 
much trouble in administration of affairs by | 
his Majesty’s own wonderful capacity for | 
Politic, astute, he was governing | 
Haiti with more wit than was displayed by | 
many an European monarch. He drew the | 
string rather too tightly, as after events | 
showed. But his reign followed that of the | 
bloody Dessalines, one of whose generals he | 


extraordinary people of his time. 


Limonade, 


business. 


had been. 


I found all the world speaking French | 
in his dominions; for as all the world that | 
has heard of Toussaint l’Ouverture knows, | 
the negro kingdom has been based on 4 | 
Buildings, fountains, fish- | 
ponds, parks, bridges, all were French. The | 
royal palace was the Tuilleries in miniature. | 
It had its gardes de corps, its sentries ¢@” | 
grande tenue, its parade ground, levelled and | 
in the trimmest order. The town, however, | 


French colony. 


seemed to be made up of the remains of 


former grandeur—a place of melancholy | 


squares and grass-grown streets, now half in 
ruin. 
Frangois—little Paris, having for rival o 
Fort Royal of Martinique. 


speak here of 
the northern portion of the island ; for the 
south-eastern is Spanish—that is to say, 
Spanish-negro. 








Navassa lay far to leeward, | 
and Cape Tiburon—which is Cape Shark— | 











In the old times St. Domingo was | 
tropical France, and Cape Henry—then yo 
y q 
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Charles Dicken.) BREAKFAST WITH THE BLACK PRINCE. 49 
The southern parts of the island, broken | island of Bath-brick, rotten-stone, and heel- 
into rocks of fantastic shape, covered with| ball. The dragoons were most ferocious-looking 


foliage and luxuriant verdure, and gladed | fellows. “Dismal the rattle of their harness 


| 


down to the bright sea in park-like beauty, | 
resent a matchless picture to the eye. Were | 


it not for the heat of climate, fatal often to 
the new-comer from Europe, and the living 
things of tropical danger that haunt its waters 
and its earth, St. Domingo would be an Eden. 


grew,” as they marghed past at quick time, 
| They wore the brass helmet of the French 
| heavy horse, with its red hair hanging down 
| behind, and finished with a tuft in front; 
| high boots, green coats, and crimson breeches, 
with black belts. They had muskets instead 


I have still remembrance of Aux Cayes and | of carbines, huge spurs, and the long straight 
Isle de Vache on the south-western shore,|cavalry sword hooked up for marching. 
and a day’s ramble there. The weather was} Altogether they looked very unclean and 
not oppressively hot, for it was early March ;! rusty ; but fierce, dangerous, and service-like, 
but as I walked along the shore—sprinkled, | every man black as a cloud full of thunder. 
as it was, with “sunbeam shells "—the water} An English officer of Highlanders near me, 
looked so clear and inviting, that I determined | whom we had brought up from Porte-au- 








ona plunge. I got into one of the deserted 
boats, and pushed off into the calm and tide- 
less sea. There could’be no danger in bathing 
so close in, and I was getting ready for a 


spring overboard in five feet water, when a/| 
shark swam, fin up, between the boat’s nose | 


and the beach, close under me, “ Thank you,” 
thought I, “for showing yourself. I think I 
will not bathe to-day, my friend.” 

I landed again, and rejoined our party just 
in time to witness a strange hubbub. They 


were hauling in the seine, a great commotion | Majesties. 


Prince, affirmed that the wheelings were 
precise and well executed, the trumpet-calls 
exact, each point of war beaten on the drums, 
and the whole thing admirably done. 

The troops seemed indeed to live under | 
strict martial’ law, and went through a °*| 
parade in mortal terror. Their adjutant and 
instructor was a Prussian disciplinarian of 
unbending severity. 

The parade over, and still before breakfast, 
we were summoned to be presented to their 
The transition from the noise of 


was inside—fish jumping in every direction, | war without, to the repose of grandeur with- 


and the water was lashed into foam by some | in, was very noticeable. 


great fellow. An alligator was entangled in 


| the net. We happened to be near the mouth 


of a small stream which these creatures fre- 
ne The net was landed, and the beast 
ispatched by the third lieutenant, who struck 


| it on the head with the back of a hatchet, 


fracturing its skull. It proved tobe a young 
one, of about nine feet long,and was afterwards 
taken.on board as a curiosity. We were then 
new to the West Indies, or we certainly 
should not have taken it on board. The 
smell of musk emitted by the carcase was so 
strong, that the abomination soon was slipped 
into the water. After such experiences, we 
learned to think of English parks and hills, 
and little English trout-streams with respect ; 
they no longer seemed tame to us in contrast 
with the richer beauties of the tropics. 

*I shall be spinning my yarn into a tangle if 
Ido not mind. With leave I will go back to 
seven a.m., and be witnessing a grand parade 
of the garrison of Cape Henry. The Prince 
Royal commanded. He was a stout young 
negro in general’s uniform, a crimson coat 
with gold embroidery, white leathers, and 
military boots ; all from top to toe—boots, face 
and lace—shining in the bright morning sun. 
It was a dismounted parade ; for there were 
three regiments of cavalry on the ground 
{the Life Guards, probably) and half-a-dozen 


No man could have 
gone better through the whole ceremony of 
the presence chamber than Sir Home. He 
was a dignified as well as intelligent officer ; 
who, while he sacrificed nothing of position 
or rank, yet conducted every circumstance of 
his visit in such a manner as could not fail to 


| gratify the king, whose guest he was. He 


may have had some little difficulty in keeping 
so many sailors, most of them very young 





men, in hand; but altogether, he had no 
great reason to complain of us—and he did 
not complain. 

The Queen and the Princesses Améthyste 
and Athénaide stood in rank as at a St. 
James’s drawing-room, having dames datours 
and maids of honour in attendance, pages, 
and lords in waiting. For the satisfaction 
of my fair readers, I have great pleasure in 
stating that clear muslin over purple silk 
or satin was the general wear. All were in 
grand costume, and the men covered with em- 
broidery. The marvellous things that had been 
done by the Court friseur that morning with 
the negro hair made it impossible for us to 
confine ourselves to silent wonder at the wigs 
we saw. Christophe alone was plainly 
dressed—that is, by comparison. There was 
a quiet display of regal circumstance about 
his Majesty that was a little striking. He 





seemed to have taken Napoleon for his 








of infantry of the line, besides part of the foot | model in attire, as in many other things ; 
household brigade. There was scarcely so| wearing the dark green chasseur coat, white 
much glitter as there might have been. ‘The | kerseymere knee-breeches,and purple morocco 
arms, not browned, were yet rusty—perhaps | boots to meet them. He had the silver cross 
from the night dew—and the cavalry appoint-| of St. Henry, his own order, on his breast ; 
ments were somewhat dim; in fact, there was|no other ornament ; and he was carrying a 
suggested to our minds a great scarcity in the! three-cornered hat under his arm. 
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Thus, then, the royal family of Haiti, held |same time more mysterious products of 
Of course, too, there was | 


a reception ; officiating at it with a French 
grace, surrounded by a court brilliant in 
costume, and equal in dignity and resplend- 
ency of paraphernalia to the whitest of im-| 
perial circles. Having backed myself out, | 
and again edged myself in amongst those who 
had the entrée, I became the observed of a 
maid of honour. But I had eyes only for | 
Christophe, and at him I was gazing with a 
stare more sailor-like than courtly. Made- 
moiselle de Limonade, the brown and lovely 
maid of honour, took upon herself to school 
me. 

“Eh bien, monsiewr, comment le trouvez 
vous ?” which would say—‘‘I hope you will 
know him again!” 

“How do I find him?” I replied, talking 
my English idioms into French words, “ For | 
all the world like Napoleon.” 

“For all the world!” said Mademoiselle, | 
with some dignity. “But, Sir, the King is 
for himself, and for no one else.” 

“Pardon,” I replied; “is he not for his| 
people?” 

“Oh yes, certainly yes,” exclaimed my fair 
friend, much delighted, and smiling as she 
made a graceful half-curtsey, which has never 
been made better in England. 

“ And I had seen the great Napoleon, then ! 
How ? when ? where ?” she wished to know. 

“Tt was on board the Bellerophon, at 
Plymouth.” 

“And what was he like ?—how was he 
dressed ?” 

“For all the world,” I replied, “like his 
Majesty—except the boots; because when I 
saw him, it was after dinner.” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Lady Katharine, 
laughing—but that surely was not a courtly 
word—* But you have no mosquitoes then at 
Plymouth !” 

The lady left me to tell the Queen, as I 
supposed, that I was the man there present 
who had seen Napoleon. From her Majesty, 
she passed to Christophe, and interrupting 
a conversation with Sir Home, made to him | 
some laughing communication—dpropos to 
his boots, no doubt—and told her story 
perhaps with embellishments, as a glance at | 
myself and a smile from the King implied. 

Breakfast was prepared for us in a spacious 
room, and eaten from the most superb English 
china. There were two tables, a separate 
one—round which was the royal family 
assembled—being placed apart. from the long 
set-out, where the black peers mingled with 
their white acquaintances. At the first table 
sat the admiral at the king’s right hand, with 
one or two highly-favoured lords, and as 
many ladies in waiting; amongst whom 
figured the damsel who had favoured me 
with her attention. The entertainment was— 
except the Coalbrook Dale breakfast service— 





in all respects French. Light wines were 
there in profusion, claret of the best, preserved 
fruits, and more substantial though at the 


Parisian -cookery. 
delicious coffee. 

I sat down between two dukes, whose titles 
I failed to catch; though one sounded like 
De Bossu, and over him I upset a bowl of | 
brandy-fruit, in turning quickly to the elbow- 
touch of a/servant. Great was the discom- 
fiture of my noble friend, who struggled in 
vain to remove the syrup with his doyley, | 
from velvet cuff and gold embroidery, and 
continually muttered, in terms fortunately | 
unintelligible to me, what I have no doubt were | 
maledictions on the awkwardness of all sea- | 
faring people. The King soon after this rose 
from table, and all followed his example, when | 


| my thickset neighbour De Bossu had to sustain | 


the stifled laughter and condolence of his 
peers—and a great deal more pity from the | 
peeresses, who gathered round. I was quietly 
informed that my friend was a very peppery | 
man; and, finding all my own endeavours | 
after peace to be quite vain, I departed, 
leaving him among the ladies. 

We are apt to laugh at some of the St 
Domingo titles, Let me observe that the 
Comte de Limonade was Minister for Foreign | 
Affairs, and wrote state papers that would 
have done credit to a Metternich. These | 
dukedoms and countships were derived from 
extensive districts, containing fine estates of 
the same name, and as large as some German | 
principalities. We did not laugh at Prince | 
Puckler Muskau when he stepped from his 
carriage at Mivart’s, covered with orders, | 
rings, and gold chains. Why laugh at 
Limonade, who is not more given to such | 
puerilities ? 

Dessalines—prince of cut-throats—having 
swept the country of every French soul; 
Haiti lay then at the disposal of Christophe, 
He did what white men, in like circumstances 
have done; gave to his nobles, lands—and | 
let the commonalty occupy where they might, | 
He did also what white people have not 
always done, instituted colleges, and estab- | 
lished Lancasterian schools over his kingdom, 

It was arranged that we were to go to | 
Sans Souci the next morning—there were 
several royal chateaus, and one called “ Deélices | 
de la Reine”—but the Sans Souci was the 
gem, and at Sans Souci it was proposed that | 
we should spend aday. Nine or ten carriages | 
accordingly waited for us at the appointed 
hour, each with its noble owner in attendance; 
and, into a handsome chariot drawn by six: | 
horses, I stepped with a brother officer. | 

The vehicle was the production of Lon 
Acre, and the silver-mounted harness seem 
of modern date. In other respects the set-out 
was old French ;—the postillions wore long 
coats of pink and green, with cocked hats an 
tails, and jack boots. They carried enormous | 
whips ; which, however, the brisk looking bays 
were not likely to need. The men bowed to 
each other, smiled, spoke Jasmin and La 
Fleur, caressed their horses, and mounted 
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with a “ga, gal” anda “hola!” So away |save their master and his family. The moun- 
we went. | tain hold proved to be no shelter for the king 
I need not describe our visit to Sans Souci, | against a host. The country rose, the troops 
the Haitian Balmoral. We were told of a| followed the flying monarch, and he was soon 
strong fortress among the mountains filling| surrounded in the den to whieh he had 
the horizon in which the courtiers fabled that | escaped, by a mixed multitude. Christophe 
there was a royal treasure to the amount of saw then that his hour was eome: mercy 
sixty millions of pounds value, no more and) was not to be expected from a rugged popu- 
no less. We wandered with black maids of | lace and a revolted Preetorian band. He was 
honour over lawns smiling with the richest | summoned to surrender, and replied by dis- 
and softest beauty. We dined luxuriously | charging a pistol into his own heart. So he 
from tables covered with the finest damask,|died. The mob sacked his treasure tower, 
and set out with a profusion of rich plate. | and if they carried away property worth sixty 
We were served by footmen in the royal | millions of pounds somebody’s nest must have 
livery of blue and black, with thin shoes and | been very warmly feathered. 
silk stockings. When the cloth had been| As aman and aking Christophe may have 
removed, fhough thirty years‘ have passed| deserved his fate; but as a giver of good 
since then, I still remember the grizzled head | dinners, whose politeness and whose cham- 
of Christophe as he rose to speak ; and, being | pagne I had appreciated, he is remembered 
overcome with some thought, passed his hand| by me to this day, as a man whom it was 











before his forehead, and sat down while the | 
breeze was sighing audibly in the thick | 
foliage outside an adjoining open window. 

We left Haiti after the stay of a day or | 
two, and were, I believe, at Jamaica, when | 
a vessel from Monte Christi, a port on the | 
northern shore of St. Domingo, brought im- | 
portant news. This was two months after | 
our visit to the Black Prince. My captain, | 
crossing over to the side of the deck where 1| 
was, and holding a letter in his hand, told me | 
of Haiti being in revolt, the government up- 
set, the King dethroned. Christophe had | 
been seized with illness ;—poison was hinted 
at. His English doctor prescribed for him 
in vain; and, while he lay thus prostrate, a} 
revolution broke out. It begun with the, 
mutiny of one regiment, the ringleaders of | 
which were immediately shot. The flame, | 
however, spread. The Englishman was offered | 
untold riches, could he but enable the King 
to sit his horse for one hour, half an hour, | 
ten minutes :—in vain. Christophe was able | 
only to think, to plan, and to give orders| 
from his couch, that never were obeyed.| 
Partial risings took place amongst those who | 
had considered themselves hardly dealt with. | 
Pillage began ; massacre followed. The royal | 
guards poured out of their barracks into the | 
great square before the palace—Christophe’s | 
proposed ten minutes might have bound them | 
to him; but they joined the movement. | 
Obnoxious officers were sacrificed upon the 
spot, the Prussian adjutant being the first to 
die. The Prince Royal was forced into the | 
ranks ; his uniform having been first torn | 
from his back, but he himself was only | 
maltreated ; for being popular, they did not | 
kill him. Christophe, lifted into his carriage 
from a back door, fled at a gallop for his| 
mountain fastness. The garrison of that still 
remained faithful. 

The Queen and the Princesses escaped on 
board, a merchantman which carried them | 
to England, Amongst the domestics of the 
palace, there were, as ever, some devoted 
people who perilled gladly their own lives to! 





surely barbarous to crush, 


THE BLIND MAN’S WREATH. 


“ My boy, my poor blind boy!” 

This sorrowful exclamation broke from the 
lips of Mrs, Owen, as she lay upon the couch 
to which a long and wasting illness had con- 
fined her, and whence she well knew she was 
never more to rise. 

Her son, the only child of her widowed 
hearth, the sole object of her cares and affec- 
tions, knelt beside her, his face bowed upon 


|her pillow, for now only, in a moment of 


solemn communion with his mother, had she 
revealed the fatal truth, and told him she 
must soon die! He had watched, and hoped, 
and trembled for many weary months, but 
never yet had he admitted to himself the 
possibility of losing her; her fading cheek 
and sunken eye could not reveal to him the 
progress of decay, and so long as the loved 
voice maintained its music to his ear and 
cheered him with promise of improvement, 
so long as her hand still clasped his, he had 
hoped she would recover. 

He had been blind simee he was three 
years old; stricken by lightning, he had 
totally lost his sight. A dim remembrance of 
his widowed mother’s face, her smoothly 
braided hair, and flowing white dress, was 
one of the few recollections entwined with 
the period before all became dark to him. 

The boy grew up, tall, slender, delicate, 
with dark pensive eyes which bore no trace 
of the calamity that had destroyed their 
powers of vision; grave, though not sad ; 
dreamy, enthusiastic, and requiting his 
mother’s care with the deepest veneration 
and tenderness. In the first years of his 
childhood, and also whenever his education 
did not take them to London and elsewhere, 
they had resided near a town on the-sea-coast 
in one of the prettiest parts of England. 

Independently of the natural kindness 
which very rarely fails to be shown towards 
any person who is blind, there was that 
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about both the widow and her son which 
invariably rendered them acceptable guests ; 
for their intellectual resources, and powers 
of conversation, were equally diversified 
and uncommon. Mrs. Owen had studied 
much in order to teach her son, and thus, by 
improving her natural abilities, had become a 
person of nocommon stamp ; herintellectuality, 
however, being always subservient to, and fitly 
shadowed by, the superior feminine attributes 
of love, gentleness, and sympathy ; for Heaven 
help the woman in whom these gifts are not 
predominant over any mental endowments 
whatsoever ! 

When they walked out together his mother 
took his arm ; he was proud of that, he liked 
to fancy he was some support to her, and 
many pitying eyes used latterly to follow the 
figure of the widow in the black dress she 
constantly wore, and the tall pale son on 
whom shé leaned confidingly, as if striving 
with a sweet deception to convince him that 
he was indeed the staff of her declining 
strength. But gradually the mother’s form 
grew bent, her step dragged wearily along, 
and the expression of her face indicated in- 
creasing weakness. The walks were at an 
end; and, before long she was too feeble 
to leave her bed, excepting to be carried 
to a summer parlour, where she lay upon a 
sofa beside an open window, with flowers 
twining around the casement, and the 
warm sunshine filling all things with joy, 
save her foreboding heart and the anxious 
son who incessantly hung over her. Friends 
often came to visit them, and turned away 


with a deep sadness as they noted the pro- | 


gress of her malady, and heard the blind man 
ask each time whether they did not think 
her better—oh surely a little better than 
when they had last beheld her ? 

Among all these, no friend was so welcome 
or brought such solace to the sick room 
as Mary Parker, a joyous girl of nineteen, 
one of the beauties of the county, and the 
admiration and delight of all who knew 
her. Mrs. Owen had danced Mary upon 
her knee, and Edward used to weave 
baskets and make garlands for her when 
he was a boy of twelve, and she, a little 
fairy of six years old or thereabouts, stood 
beside him, praising his skill, and wondering 
how he could manage so cleverly though 
blind. None of his childish companions ever 
led him so carefully as Mary, or seemed so 
much impressed with his mental superiority ; 
she would leave those games of her playmates 
in which his blindness prevented him from 
joining, and would listen for hours to the 
stories with which his memory was well 
stored, or which his own imagination enabled 
him to invent. 

As she grew up, there was no change in the 
frank and confiding nature of their inter- 
course. Mary still made him the recipient of 
her girlish secrets, and plans, and dreams, 
just as she had done of her little griefs and 
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joys in childhood; asked him to quote his 
favourite passages of poetry, or stationed her- 
self near him at the piano, suggesting subjects 
for him to play, which he extemporised at 
her bidding. Bright and blooming as Mary 
was, the life of every party, beaming with 
animation and enjoyment, no attention was 
capable of rendering her unmindful of him ; 
and she was often known to sit out several 
dances in an evening to talk to dear Edward 
Owen, who would be sad if he thought 
himself neglected. 

And now she daily visited the invalid: 
her buoyant spirits tempered by sympathy 
for her increasing sufferings ; but still diffusing 
such an atmosphere of sunshine and hope 
around her, that gloom and despondency 
seemed to vanish at her presence. Edward's 
sightless eyes were always raised to her 
bright face, as if he felt the magic influence 
it imparted, 

His mother had noted all this, with a 
mother’s watchfulness ; and, on that day, when 
strong in her love, she had undertaken to 
break to him the fact which all others shrank 
from communicating, she spoke likewise of | 
Mary, and of the vague wild hope she had 
always cherished of one day seeing her his wife. | 

“No, mother, no!” exclaimed the blind 
man. “Dearest mother, in this you are not 
true to yourself! What! Would you wish 
to see her in all her spring-time of youth and 
beauty sacrificed to such a one as 1 !—to see 
Mary, as you have described her to me, as 
my soul tells me she is, tied down to be the 
guide, and leader, and support, of one who 
could not make one step in her defence; | 
whose helplessness alone in the eyes of men, 
would be his means of sheltering and pro- 
tecting her ! Would you hear her pitied,—our 
bright Mary pitied—as a Blind Man’s Wife, 
mother !” 

“ But Edward—if she loves you, as I am | 
sure she does—” 

“Love me, mother ! 


Yes, as angels love | 
mortals, as a sister loves a brother, as you 


love me! And for this benignant love, this 
tender sympathy, I could kneel and kiss the 
ground she treads upon ; but, beyond this— | 
were you to entreat her to marry your blind | 
and solitary son, and she in pity answered | 
Yes,—would I accept her on such terms, and | 
rivet the chains she had consented to assume # 
Oh mother,.mother, I have not studied you 
in vain, your life has been one long self | 
sacrifice to me ; its silent teaching shall bear | 
fruit! Do not grieve so bitterly for me. 
God was very merciful in giving me such a 
mother; let us trust Him for the future !” 

Ah, poor tortured heart, speaking 80 
bravely forth, striving to cheer the mother’s 
failing spirit, when all to him was dark, dark, 
dark ! . 

She raised herself upon her pillow, and 
wound her weak arms about his neck, and 
listened to the expressions of ineffable love, 
and faith and consolation, which her son 
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es 
found strength to utter, to sustain her soul. | themselves unceasingly to him, and striving 


Yea, in that hour her recompense had begun : 
in loneliness, in secret tears, with Christian 
patience and endeavour, with an exalted and 
faithful spirit, had she sown; and in death 
she reaped her high reward, 

They had been silent for some minutes, and 
she lay back exhausted, but composed, while 
he sat beside her, holding her hand in his, 
fancying she slept, and anxiously listening to 
her breathing which seemed more than 
usually oppressed, A rustling was heard amid 
the flowers at the window, and a bright young 
face looked in. 

“Hush!” said Edward, recognising the 
step, “Hush, Mary, she is asleep !” 

The colour and the smiles alike passed from 
Mary’s face, when she glided into the room. 
“Qh Edward, Edward, she is not asleep, she 
is very, very ill!” 

“Mary! darling Mary!” said the dying 
lady, with difficulty rousing herself; “I 
have had such a pleasant dream ; but I have 
slept too long. Itis night. Let them bring 
candles. Edward, I cannot see you now.” 

Night, and the sun so brightly shining! 
The shadows of the grave were stealing fast 
upon her. 

Other steps now sounded in the room, and 
many faces gathered round the couch ; but 
the blind man heard nothing—was conscious 
of nothing, save the painful laboured respira- 
tion, the tremulous hand that fluttered in his 
own, the broken sentences. 

“ Edward, my dearest, take comfort. I have 
hope. God is indeed merciful.” 

“Oh Edward, do not grieve so sadly! It 
breaks my heart to see you cry. For her sake 
be calm—for my sake, too!” Mary knelt 
down beside him, and endeavoured to soothe 
the voiceless anguish which it terrified her to 
witness. 

Another interval, when no sound broke the 
stillness that prevailed ; and again Mrs. Owen 
opened her eyes, and saw Mary kneeling by 
Edward’s side. They were associated with 
the previous current of her thoughts, and 
a smile lighted up her face. 

“As I wished, asI prayed, to.die! My 
children both. Kiss me, Mary, my blessing, 
my consoler! Edward, nearer, nearer! Child 
of so many hopes and prayers—all answered 
now!” And with her bright vision un- 
alloyed, her rejoicing soul took wing, and knew 
sorrow and tears no more. 


Four months had passed since Mrs. Owen’s 
death, and her son was still staying at Wood- 
lands, the residence of Mary’s father, Colonel 
Parker, at> about two miles distance from 
Edward Owen’s solitary home; hither had 
he been prevailed upon to remove, after the 
first shock of his grief had subsided. 

Colonel and Mrs. Parker were kind-hearted 
people, and the peculiar situation of Edward 
Owen appealed to their best feelings, so they 
made no opposition to their children devoting 


by every innocent device, to render his afflic- 
tion less poignant and oppressive. But kind 
as all the family were, still all the family 
were as nothing compared to Mary, who 
was always anxious to accompany him in 
his walks, seemed jealous of her privilege 
as his favourite reader, and claimed to be his 
silent watchful companion, when, too sad even 
to take an interest in what she read, he 
leaned back. wearily in his chair, and felt the 
soothing influence of her presence. As time 
wore on, and some of his old pursuits resumed 
their attractions for him, she used to listen 
for hours as he played upon the piano. She 
would sit near him with a work, proposin 
subjects for his skill, as her old custom had 
been ; or she would beg him to give her a 
lesson in executing a difficult passage, and 
rendering it with due feeling and expression. 
In the same way, in their readings, which 
gradually were carried on with more regu- 
larity and interest, she appeared to look upon 
herself as the person obliged, appealed to his 
judgment, and deferred to his opinion, without 
any consciousness of the fatigue she under- 
went, or the service she was rendering. 

One day, as they were sitting in the library, 
|after she had been for some time pursuing 
her self-imposed task, and Edward, fearing 
she would be tired, had repeatedly entreated 
her to desist, she answered gaily : 

“Let me alone, Edward! It is so pleasant 
to go through a book with you; you make 
‘such nice reflections, and point out all the 
finest passages, and explain the difficult parts 
so clearly, that it does me more good than a 
| dozen readings by myself. I shall grow quite 
lclever now we have begun our literary 
studies,” 

“Dear Mary, say rather, ended; for you 
know this cannot always goon so. I must 
return to my own house next week; I have 
trespassed on your father’s hospitality, in- 
dulgence, and forbearance too long.” 

“Leave us, Edward!” and the colour 
deepened in her cheeks, and tears stood in 
her bright eyes. “ Not yet!” 

“Not yet? The day would still come, 
dearest, delay it as I might, and is it manful 
thus to shrink from what must and ought to 
be? I have to begin life in earnest, and if I 
falter at the onset, what will be the result ? 
I have arranged everything: Mr. Glen, our 
clergyman, has a cousin, an usher in a school, 
who wishes for retirement and country air. 
I have engaged him to live with me as com- 
panion and reader. Next week he comes ; and 
then, Mary, fareweil to Woodlands !” 

“No, not farewell, for you must come 
here very often; and I must read to you 
still, and you must teach me still, and tell 
me in your own noble thoughts and beautiful 
language of better and higher things than I 
once used to care for. And then our walks— 
oh Edward, we must continue to see the 
sunset from the cliffs, sometimes, together. 
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You first taught me how beautiful it was. I 
told you of the tints upon the sky and upon 
the sea, and upon the boats with their 
glistening sails, and you set the view before 
me in all its harmony and loveliness, brought 
it home to my heart, and made me feel how 
cold and insensible I had been before.” 

“Ah, Mary,” said Edward mournfully, 
“near you, I am no longer blind !” 

The book she had been reading fell un- 
heeded on the ground, she trembled, her 
colour went and came, as she laid her hand 
timidly on his arm ; indescribable tenderness, 
reverence, and compassion were busy within 
her soul. 

“ Edward, you will not change in anything 
towards us; this new companion need not 
estrange you from your oldest and dearest 
friends—your mother’s friends! Let me 
always be your pupil, your friend, your— 
sister !” 

“Sustainer, consoler, guide! Sister above 
all, oh yes, my sister! Best and sweetest 
title—say it again, Mary, say it again!” and 
seizing her hand he kissed it passionately, 
and held it for a moment within his own. 
Then as suddenly relinquishing it, he con- 
tinued in an altered tone, “ My sister and 
my friend, until another comes to claim a 
higher privilege, and Mary shall be for ever 
lost to me !” 

She drew back, and a few inaudible words 
died away upon her lips; he could not see 
her appealing tearful eyes. Mistaking the 
cause of her reserve, he made a strong effort 
to regain composure. 

“ Do you remember when you were a child, 
Mary, how ambitiously romantic you used to 
be, and how you were determined to become 
a duchess at least ?” 

“ And how you used to tease me, by saying 
you would only come to my castle disguised 
as a wandering minstrel, and would never 
sit at the board between me and the duke, 
Edward? Yes, I remember it all very well, 
foolish children that we were! But J, at 


least, know better now; I am not ambitious | 


in that way any longer.” 

“In that way? In what direction then 
do your aspirations tend ?” . 

“To be loved,” said Mary fervently ; “to 
be loved, Edward, with all the trust and de- 
votedness of which a noble nature is sus- 
ceptible—to know that the heart on which I 
lean has no thought save for me—to be 
certain that, with all my faults and wayward- 
ness, I am loved for myself alone, not for— 
for any little charm of face which people may 
attribute to me.” 

Edward rose abruptly, and walked up and 
down the room, which, from his long stay in 
the house, had become familiar to him. 
“Mary,” he resumed, stopping as he drew 
near her, “you do yourself injustice. The 
face you set so little stord by, must be 
beautiful, as the index of your soul; I have 
pictured you so often to myself; I have 


coveted the blessing of sight, were it only for 
an instant, that I might gaze upon you! The 
dim form of my methen, as I last beheld her 
in my infancy, floats before me when I think 
of you, encircled with a halo of heavenly 
light which I fancy to be your attribute, and 
a radiance hovers round your golden tresses 
such as gladdens our hearts in sunshine.” 

“ Ah, Edward, it is better you cannot see 
measlam! You would not love—I mean 
you would not think of me—so much !” 

“Tf I could but see you for a moment as 
you will look at the ball to-night, I fancy I 
should never repine again.” 

“The ball to-night ! I had quite forgotten 
it ; I wish mamma would not insist upon my 
going. I do not care for these things any 
| longer ;—you will be left alone, Edward, and 
that seems so heartless and unkind !” 

“Mary,” said one of her sisters, opening 
*the library door, “look at these beautiful 
hot-house flowers which have arrived here‘for 
us. Come Edward, come and see them too.” 

They were so accustomed to treat him as 
one of themselves, and were so used to his 
aptitude in many ways, that they often did 
not appear to remember he was blind. 

The flowers were rare and beautiful, and 
jyet no donor’s name accompanied the gift. 
| Suddenly one of the girls ail out laughingly, 
“T have guessed, I have guessed. It is Edward! 
He,has heard us talking about this ball, and 
must have ordered them on purpose for us. 
Kind, good Edward!” and they were loud 
in their expressions of delight; all except 
Mary, who kept silently aloof. 

“Mary does not like her flowers?” said 
| Edward inquiringly, turning in the direction 
where she stood. 

“No,” she replied sorrowfully, “it is the 
|ball that I do not like, nor your thinking 
|about decking us out for it. As if I care 
to go!” 

“Look at these lovely roses,” said the 
eldest sister, as they were selecting what each 
|should wear; “would not Mary look well 
with a wreath of these roses in her hair ?” 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Edward eagerly, 
“and let me weave it for her! You know, 
| Mary, it is one of my accomplishments ; you 
were proud of my garlands when you were 
a little girl. Will you trust my fingers for 
the task ?” 

“Tf you really wish it, if it does not seem | 
too trifling, yes,” said Mary gently, with a |) 
troubled expression upon her brow usually so 
serene, as she moved reluctantly away. “ But 
it must appear such mockery to you, poor 
Edward!” and then, without waiting for a 
reply, she hurried to her room, and did not 
show herself again until the family assembled 
for dinner ; while Edward, seated between 
the sisters who were in great delight in their 
anticipation of the evening’s amusements, 
silently betook himself to his task. 

Early after dinner, the large old-fashioned 
drawing-room at Woodlands was deserted ; 
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THE BLIND MAN’S WREATH. 


| Charles Dickens.) 
| the momentous business of the toilet had 
| to be gone through, and then a drive of five 
| miles accomplished, before Mrs. Parker and 
her three fair daughters could find themselves 
at the ball, Edward was the only occupant 
| of the room ; seated at the piano, on which 
his fingers idly strayed, he now and then 
struck chords of deep melancholy, or broke 

|| into passages of plaintive sadness. 
“ Alone, alone! How the silence of this 
| room strikes upon my heart,—how long this 
evening will be, without her voice, without 
| her footstep ! 
| me, what is inevitably drawing near. Next 
| week I leave the roof under which she 
| dwells; I shall not hear her singing as she 
runs down stairs in the morning ; I shall not 
have her constantly at my side, asking me, 
with her sweet childlike earnestness, to teach 


her to repeat poetry, or to give expression to | 


her music. The welcome rustle of her dress, 
the melody of her laugh, will soon become 
raresounds tome! Within, around, beyond, 


all is dark, hopeless, solitary. Life stretches | 


itself wearily before me, blind and deso- 
late as I am! Mother, mother, well might 
your sweet spirit shrink when you contem- 
plated this for your miserable son !—How 
strange those last words! I thought of them 
to day, while I made her wreath of roses, 
and when her sisters told me of the numbers 
who flock around her. Every flower brought 
its warning and its sting !” 

“Edward, have I not made haste? I wished 
to keep you company, for a little while before 

| we set out. You must be so sad! Your 
| playing told me you were sad, Edward.” 

She was standing by him in all the pride 
of her youth and loveliness: her white dress 

| falling in a cloud-like drapery around her 

| graceful form, her sunny hair sweeping her 
shoulders, and the wreath surmounting a 
brow on which innocence and truth were 
impressed by Nature’s hand. 

The sense of her beauty, of an exquisite 
harmony about her, was clearly perceptible 

| to the blind man ; he reverently touched the 
| flowing robe, and placed his hand upon the 
| flowery wreath. 

“Will you think of me, dearest, to-night ? 
You will carry with you something to remind 
you of me. When you are courted, wor- 

| shipped, envied, and hear on every side praises 
of your beauty, give a passing thought to 
Edward who lent his little help to its adorn- 
ment,” 
_ “Edward, how can you speak so mock- 
ingly! You know that in saying this you 
render me most miserable.” 

“Miserable! With roses blooming on 
| your brow, and hope exulting in your heart ; 
| when life smiles so brightly on you, and 
| guardian angels seem to hover round your 

path!” 
| He spoke in a manner that was unusual 
| tohim; she leaned thoughtfully against the 
| Plano, and, as if unconscious of what she 


And yet this is what awaits | 
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a doing, disengaged the garland from her 
air. 

“These poor flowers have no bloom,and 
this bright life of mine, as you think it, has 
no enjoyment when I think of you, sad, alone, 
unhappy; returning to your desolate home, 
Edward,” 

“Dearest,” he returned . inexpressibly 
moved, “do not grieve for me. Remember, 
my mother left her blessing there !” 

“ Was it only for you, Edward ?” 

There is a moment’s silence ; he covers 
his face with his hands, his lofty self-denying 
spirit wrestles with himself: when, gently 
the wreath is laid upon his knee, her arm is 
passed around his neck, her head with its 
glory of golden locks is bowed upon his 
breast. 

“Oh Edward, take the wreath, and with it 
take myself if I deserve it! Tell me that 
you are not angry, that you do not despise 
me for this—I have been so unhappy, I have 
so long wished to speak to you.— 

“ Mary, Mary, forbear! You try me beyond 
my strength ; beloved of my soul, light of my 
sightless eyes, dearer to me than language 
can express, you must not thus throw yourself 
away.” 

He would disengage the arm that is clinging 
to his neck, but she nestles closer still. 

“Mary!” he cries wildly, “remember ! 
Blind, blind !” 

“Not blind near me; not blind for me. 
Here, Edward, here my resting-place is found ; 
nothing but death shall separate me from you. 
I am yours, your friend, your consoler, your 
wife. Oh, tell me you are glad.” 

Glad! His previous resolutions, his de- 
termination to owe nothing to her pitying 
love, all faded in the unequalled happiness 
of that hour, nor ever returned to cloud the 
life which Mary’s devotion rendered hence- 
forth blessed. 

This is no fiction, reader, no exaggerated 
picture ; some, who peruse this, will testify 
out of the depths of their hearts how, in 
respect and admiration, they have watched 
Mary fulfilling the promise of her beautiful 
sympathy and love. She has never wavered 
in the path she chose to tread ; she has never 
cast one lingering look at all she resigned in 

iving herself to him. Joyous, tender, happy, 
Tevet: she has seemed always to regard her 
husband as the source of all her happiness ; 
and, when the music of children’s voices has 
been heard within their dwelling, not even 
her motherly love for those dear faces whose 
sparkling eyes could meet and return her 
gaze, has ever been known to defraud their 
father of a thought, or a smile, or the lightest 
portion of her accustomed care. 

No, dear Mary! Years have passed since 
she laid her wreath on his knee; the roses, 
so carefully preserved, ‘have long withered ; 
but the truth and love which accompanied 
the gift, are fresh and bright as then; ren- 
dering her, as her proud husband says, almost 
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equal even while on earth, to those Angels 
among whom, in Heaven, he shall see her— 
SEE her, at last, no longer blind ! 


PROSERPINA IN 'THE SHADES. 
Turovces the dull hours (that see not any change 
Of light and dark, of sun and moon and stars, ) 

I dwell in this wide land of woeful’ shapes, 
Thinking of Enna and the distant day. 

My heart is ever homelessly wandering 

In the upper fields, My eyes are blind with tears. 
The endless twilight, and perpetual growth 

Of leaves in this hot subterranean world, 

Confuse my sense of time; so that, alas! 

I know not how the years increase and wane. 

I know not when the Spring’s invisible kiss 

Fills dusky nooks with flaming crocus-buds, 

And startles the brown woodlands into green : 

I know not when the Summer covers up 

With crowding leaves and flowers of coloured light 
Young Flora, and, as from a censer, flings 

Large incense to the odour-loving Gods: 

I know not when the Autumn walks abroad, 
Golden beneath the blue and breathless sky, 

And to my mother Ceres brings sleek fruits, 
Honey, and wine, and wealth of bearded corn: 
Nor know I when the Winter, noiselessly, 

Comes down like sleep on the exhausted earth. 
Ever, for ever, stares my life at me, 

Like a stone face upon a monument, 

Looking with passionless eyes into the air 

Age after age.—O young and delicate blooms 
Quickening within the vital ground o’erhead ! 

The glad light calls from far, and you ascend 

Out of your dark pre-natal prison-house, 

O buds, and leaves, and flowers! you pass bright lives 
Beneath the round and sun-eyed firmament ; 

And when death comes, your tender breaths exhale 
Calmly as sleep from off an infant’s brow 

In the clear morning. But, for Me, no sun 

Will ever rise—no death will ever fall, 


Instead of you, O plains of Sicily, 
And dark green valley-depths, and mountains zoned 
With pine woods, singing in the musical wind! 
Instead of you, I must for aye reside 
In this sad garden, under shades of death 
Half-kindled by those far Etnean fires 
Where singéd Vulcan and his fellows beat 
The sullen iron into shape, and dash 
All round, a wrathful and tumultuous dawn. 
Silence and dreamy rest are on this place ; 
The black trees gloom; the clotted foliage creeps 
From trunk to trunk across the moveless air ; 
The slumber-bearing weeds, large-leaved and lax, 
Drag with the fulness of their uncmous juice, 
Unpluck’d; and flowers of poisonous sweetness drowse, 
Heavy and golden-ripe, on branch and spray. 
But what avails it unto me ?—Vain! vain! 
Hemlock, and hellebore, and poppy—all 
You syrup-balms of mortal woe; and you, 
Swart berries, in whose purple pulp is found 
The sleep that has no waking; you are void 
Of power to lull My watchful grief, for I 
Am all undying as a naked soul. 


I am a Queen, and yet I cannot die. 
I languish on a fierce and golden seat, 
And waste towards the stars, and yet remain. 


My spirit is an upward-straining fire, 
Divorced for ever from its home, the sun : 
For ever idly striving to climb back. 


[Conducted by jj 


I am a wife, yet wherefore am I so ? 


My eyes are widow'd of the lightsome sky, 


My ears are orphan’d of familiar sounds. 


O mother Ceres! Like a desert sea, 
Whose dull grey lips upon the skyey wall 
Are press’d continually, my life rolls out 
Towards the aye-receding shore. But still 
I will hope on. Patience is strong as Fate, 
And weighs with rich and equal scale against 
The heaviest destiny. It is a moon 
That wanes not, neither sets, but keeps full-orb’d; 


| An earnest of all immaturéd good ; 


A white Aurora to the coming day, 

Smoothing dark clouds with brightness; the heart's 
rest ; 

A central peace in tempest and loud war; 

A soul of sweetness in a mass of gall. 

All things have need of patience. The dull earth, 

Made rough and ragged by the wintry cold, 

Is patient, and looks forward to the time 

When Spring's hot blood shall beat within her veins, 

And flush her cheek with beauty. Higher still, 

The Ages are most patient, and hold firm 

Through the long mystery of pain and sin, 

With faces ever looking tow'rds the end, 

And voices that inweave a low, sweet song, 

Typing the hidden consummation cored 

Within the great To-come. What else, sad heart, 

Has the expecting mother whose dear lord 

Is dead and earth’d—what else but patient hope 

To see the dawning of that glad new life 

Which shall re-link her to the lost beloved ? 

‘Therefore will I be patient, and will hope 

Even though the centuries should mock my hope; 

For Jove is strong, and circles round the world. 


Behold! even now more happy thoughts havecome! | 
I see a land of loveliness and joy 
Lying beyond the stream of present time ; 
And, though I lack a bridge to pass thereto, 
I will sit humbly on the bank, and wait, 
Till Heaven shall send some radiant messenger 
To lead me forth, over the perilous bourne. 
—But what if he should never come? Oh, then 
Patience will make its own delightful realm, 
Wherefrom the gloom and sadness of this place 
Will lighten, like old Chaos in the beams 
Of newly-risen Jove. Thus, at the last, 
All darkness, and all mortal clouds of pain, 
Shall burn into a bright ethereal gold; 
For the World’s Soul is working secretly, 
And will not cease until, within the abyss, 
The crystal orb of being, sphere in sphere, 
Hangs round and smooth, and perfect, and all-sunn'd 
In the universal morning. I repose 
My head upon the pillow of that thought. 
So will I comfort me, and stand erect 
Under my grief; since in the harshest sounds 
I hear the music of the faultless Law ! 


THE TURK AT HOME. 


Tue Turk, as he is presented to the 
popular mind, is a gentleman with a fero- 
cious beard; wearing a ¢urved sword; 
having more wives than he can count; | 
smoking all day long; and disdaining 
the convenience of a chair. Blue Beard is 
supposed to have been a Turk; and, m 
fact, all the horrible monsters of our 
children’s story-books are represented to be 
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Charles Dickens.) THE TURK AT HOME. 

Turks. To call a man “a pretty Turk” in} The care with which the Osmanlis have 
England, is not to pay him a compliment. always kept their wives and daughters apart, 
Even in Turkey no man likes to be called a|still prevails in Constantinople. To ask a 
Turk ; he isan Ottoman ; a Turk in his eyes| Turkish gentleman after his wife or his 





is a barbarian. 

The Turk or Ottoman of the present day, 
is a being who differs very widely from the 
savage gentleman of popular fiction. He is 
brought up to respect the laws as he respects 
his religion, and to consider them a part of | ‘ 
it ; he usually confines himself to one wife ; 
and, when he returns home in an angry 
mood he does not tie his lady up ina sack 
and throw her into the Bosphorus. He is 
not often in the habit of stabbing people 
in the dark ; he is not always hard-hearted 
and cruel; he can be honest in his dealings, and 
is far from being outrageously impure in his 
morals—that is, in the morals which are held 
up to him as proper. The law protects his 
wife against cruelty or neglect; and his 
chance of rising in the world depends very 
much upon his own exertions. He is not 
elbowed off the public scene by hereditary 
legislators ; he may be born of a slave mother, | 
and yet live to be the great chamberlain 
of the palace. Every office is open, in Turkey, 
to every man. 

Montesquieu’s description of Turkey and 
its inhabitants is no longer applicable. When 
he wrote, it was true that property was not 
respected ; that civil law was not known;| 
that slavery had degraded the people ; and 
polygamy had destroyed the purity of social 

But things have changed within the | 
last fifty years, under the rule ‘of the present 
Sultan and his predecessor. The Koran has 
been interpreted anew, to serve the great 
cause of human advancement. Its direction | 
to believers to bring light even from China, 
has been used to sanctify the introduction of 
the arts of Western Europe ; and, to make 
the introduction of modern military science 
popular, Mahommedans were reminded that | 
the arms even of the enemy might be used 
to crush him. Provinces that were ravaged 
by incessant civil wars ; that were by turns a 
prey to the rapacity of the predominant pacha 
within, or to the lust and brutality of armed 
bandits from without, have been brought 
within the influence of Constantinople. 
Officials, who exacted presents and sold 
justice, have been subjected to the utmost 
rigour of the law. The slave market has been 
suppressed, and slaves have been surrounded 
with the protecting spirit of the government, 
so that, at the present moment, no master 
may ill-use them. A new and merciful code 
of laws has been drawn up, and commerce 
has been re-arranged on the French model. 
Thus it will be seen that the Turk (for we 
must still call him so) born in the present 
time, does not enter upon a scene quite so 
barbarous as that upon which his grand- 





| good example to their countrymen. 


daughter, is to give him mortal offence. If 
he alludes to them he calls them “the home,” 
or “the house.” He will tell you that the 
house is well. Also when he announces to 
his friends the birth of a daughter, he says, 

‘a veiled one,” or “a stranger has been given 
to me.” He is taught by the Koran to 
honour his wife, and to believe that she will 
be, equally with himself, a participator in 
Heavenly felicity. This teaching effectually 
displaces the vulgar error, that declares 
the Mahommedans to believe women have 
no souls. Polygamy is allowed to this day in 
Turkey, but it is so surrounded with social and 
religious difficulties that it is rarely practised. 
The Koran allows a Mussulman to marry four 
legitimate wives, but tells him expressly that 
it is meritorious to marry only one. In Con- 
stantinople the ulemas, the great bodies of 
government officials, the naval and military 
officers, the tradesmen and the workmen, 
have generally only one wife. In the provinces 
one wife is even more universally the rule. 
And now, all the great officers of state make 
a merit of wedding one wife only, to show a 
Nor is 
the wife a slave entirely. In her own apart- 
ments she is supreme mistress. She may 
receive her female friends, and her male 
relations ; she may go out in the day-time 
(veiled and attended) ; and her husband con- 
sults her on all his affairs. She is not the 
painted doll we have read of. She is 
thoroughly domestic, and is effectually pro- 
tected by the state from cruel treatment. 
The Mussulman is bound by law to maintain 
her according to his rank; if he fail in this 
she may claim a divorce. When he marries 
her he gives a present to her relatives, in- 
stead of expecting a dower, as with us. She 
has the care of his household, and if he 
be poor, she employs her leisure in spinning, 
She has the exclusive right, by law, to bring 
up her children—the girls until they are mar- 
ried, the boys until they enter one of the 
public schools. If the Ottomans have one 
tender chord in their breasts, it is that which 
is always awakened within them at the sound 
of the maternal name. Women may even 
perform the functions of the Imam, recite 
prayers, and under extraordinary circum- 
stances they may be invested with political 
powers. Yet, undoubtedly, the Turkish 
woman is not yet free. The law allows her 
to see her distant relatives only once in each 
year, if her husband objects to more frequent 
visiting ; her near relatives are also subject 
to legal interference. 

The Ottoman at home, therefore, is not a 
Bluebeard—his wife is not a slave. Yet in 


father played a part. No mountain of light| his house he has slaves, whom he buys as 


may be descried about him, but we may see a| sheep are bought. These slaves are said to 
glimmer of promise. be well used, and can, with reasonable exer- 
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tion earn their liberty. Thus the son of a 
slave mother is incontestably free. In fact 
these slaves represent very closely the condi- 
tion of the Russian serf, but appear to be 
better treated. In Turkey a master is com- 

lied by law to feed and clothe his slaves ; 
a may not ill-treat them ; he cannot prevent 
or force their marriages. They are simply 
servants without wages, and are in most cases 
personally and of choice attached to their 
masters; yet the condition of the female 
slaves is barbarous enough, and very shock- 
ing to any civilised man who may have had 
an opportunity of watching their condition, 
and the terrible traffic of which they are the 
object. Then, the son of a slave, being free, 
has an equal chance in the world with the boy 
of the most favoured parentage ; for in Turkey 
there is no aristocracy. 


The story runs that one day the Khalif| 


Omer having received some fine linen from 
Yemen, distributed it amongst the Mussul- 
mans. Every man had an ‘equal piece, Omer 
reserving no more for himself than he had 
given to the rest. Arrayed in the garment 
his share had been made into, he entered a 
pulpit and exhorted the Mussulmans to wage 
war with the infidels. 
rose, and interrupting the Khalif said, “We 
will not obey you.” 

“Why not ?” Omer asked. 

“Because you have distinguished yourself 
from us all by a particular partiality.” 

“In what way ?” said the Khalif. 

“Listen. When you pretended to divide 
the linen equally you deceived us, for our 
pieces do not suffice to make a garment like 
yours. You are a man of great height, 
and have retained enough to clothe your- 
self from head to foot.” 

Omer, turning to his son, said, “ Abd-Allah, 
answer this man.” 

Whereupon Abd-Allah rose and explained, 
“ When the prince of believers, Omer, wished 
to make a garment of his portion of linen, he 
found it insufficient. I found my portion 
too much ; so I gave him my surplus.” 

“Very good,” the questioner then answered; 
“in that case we will obey you.” 

This spirit predominates to this hour. All 
men are equal, by birth, in Turkey ; and if a 
man becomes a minister for foreign affairs, be 


\- sure that he has good right to the post. Only 


the sovereign’s position is hereditary, and 
only the royal family bears a recognised 
family name, and traces exactly its descent. 
Thus we find such designations as “ Ibrahim 
the son of the  slipper-maker,” common 
throughout the country. The only recognised 
rank is that of the government officials, who, 
as in Russia, have'all a military grade. The 
rest of the nation is divided into two distinct 
classes :—employers and artisans. Theartisans 
are banded as in other continental states, into 
distinct corporations or Esnafs, and are 
governed by an inspector or Kiaya. These 
bodies are very numerous, and include corpora- 
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But a man present | 


(Conducted by 


tions of bonnet-makers, pipe-tube manufac- 
turers, water carriers, boatmen, and others ; 
the corporation of boatmen being one of 
the largest. These men are the cabmen of 
Constantinople, and ply upon the waters of 
the Bosphorus, in their little varnished 
kaiks. They are nearly all bekiars, or 
bachelor adventurers, who leave their 
homes on the borders of Asia, for two or 
three years, to earn enough money at Con- 
stantinople to return in comfort to their 
distant villages. Their object being to econo- 
mise as far as possible, they generally club 
together in atl of five or six, to hire one 
large room (which they get for about twenty 
piastres, equal to three shillings and four- 
pe per month) and therein each member 
as his carpet and his bedclothes. They also 
give asum about equal to the rent, to some 
old man, who is charged with the arrange- 
ment of the room, and with the preparation of 
the boatmen’s supper. This old man is well 
cared for by his employers, and is their umpire 
in disputes. Thus these prudent fellows 
gather their modest harvest quickly, and 
return to their homes, unless in the meantime, 
by the exhibition of some rare talent, they 
have been made capitan-pacha. 

The capitalists and landowners are re- 
puted to be a grave, dignified, intensely 
prejudiced class of men. They preside 
;over their farms or business; take great 
care of their homes; extend to their neigh- 
bours a bountiful hospitality; pray; give 
away abundantly in charity ; educate their 
children ; and, with the well-loved tchibouk 
or pipe, enjoy the ef, that irresistible, idle 
dreaminess, which the Ottoman loves to nurse, 
sitting cross-legged upon his splendid carpet. 
He sees the progress going forward in his 
country with the look of a hopeless man. He 
says, “ When the medicinal properties of the 
plants revealed themselves to Hokman, not 
one of them said to him, ‘I can restore life to 
a corpse.” Sultan Abdul-Medjid is another 
Hokman, but the empire is a corpse. All 
true Mussulmans are under ground.” If he 
be a rich man he will order his relatives to 
convey his body to the great cemetery of 
Scutari in Asia, that the infidels may not 
disturb his bones when they shall have taken 
possession of Stamboul. He represents-a 
large class of men in the Turkish empire. 
These men look upon all the reforms which 
have been going on during the last fifty 
years as so many hopeless attempts to restore 
animation to a dead body. They are the 
Turkish Tories, longing for the good old times 
when the pachas were unquestioned tyrants ; 
when the slave-market was brisk in the open 
squares of Constantinople; and when the 
Koran was interpreted in defence of-oppression 
and of wrong. They are, in short, the faint 
type of the Turk vulgarly known throughout 
Europe. They are represented as exhibiting 
those virtues which characterise the Arab ;— 
hospitality, religious zeal, and a scrupulously 
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moral life ; but they are known to be crafty; 
and, when roused, cruel. They are declared 
fatalists, and any Turk will see his property 
fall from him without a murmur. The 
doctrine of predestination has fastened itselt 
upon his soul; he expresses it in many 
common proverbs: “The blood destined to 
be shed cannot be retained in the artery ;” 
“When Destiny arrives the eye of Wisdom 
becomes blind ;” “ When the darts of divine 
will have been sped from the bow of Destiny, 
they cannot be warded off by the shield of 
Precaution.” These are among the old Turk’s 
popular proverbs; and, although the en- 
lightened Ottomans of the present day have 
ceased to preach the errors of fatalism, 
the belief in it continues to operate through- 
out the dominions of the Sultan, and to 
paralyse the national energies. But while 
this fatalism retards the progress of the 
Ottomans, it imparts a singular dignity to 
them. The old-fashioned Mussulman is never 
astonished, never delighted, never stricken 
down with grief. If his house is consumed 
by fire, he says calmly, “It was written.” 
When he is upon his death-bed, he quietly 
performs his ‘ablutions, repeats his namar ; 
trusting to his prophet and his God, he 
directs that his head shall be turned towards 
Mecca, and expires. 

There are, however, other Ottomans who 
vehemently espouse the reforms of the Sultan, 


and wish to place the Turkish empire in 
its proper relation with the civilised states 


of Kurope. The difficulties they encounter 
from the bigotry ofthe old school may be 
aptly illustrated by reference to the diffi- 
culty of introducing vaccination into the 
country. For a long time the Mussulmans 
piously suffered the ravages of the small- 
pox, and devoutly believed that the remedy 
sought to be introduced by the progressive 
party was opposed to the Koran. At 
length Ahmed Fethi Pacha luckily discovered 
that, in the time of the prophet, a certain 
town being smitten with the plague, Mo- 
hammed absolutely introduced a precau- 
tion: he ordered that no person should 
enter within the walls, nor pass out from 
within them. This order being recalled to 
the minds of the people, they allowed the 
establishment of quarantine laws, and the 
introduction of vaccination. Yet, through dit- 
ticulties of this kind, the more enlightened men 
of Turkey have fought from a state of abso- 
lute barbarism to one of comparative civilisa- 
tion. Thirty years ago there were relent- 
less confiscations, tyrannical imprisonments, 
arbitrary judgments, an organised system of 
general robbery, corruption in every depart- 
ment of the administration, and irresponsible 
pachas quietly pillaging at their own private 
will. Against all this disorder and wrong 
Turkish reformers have struggled manfully ; 
and if at the present moment, the Ottoman 
empire presents a spectacle of comparative 
barbarism in close contrast to advanced 
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civilisation, the advance it has made during 
the last thirty years from anarchy to some 
kind of order and law, may tempt us to hope 
that the “ infidels” who have led the Mussul- 
mans even thus far, may yet let in more day- 
light upon them. The Sultan’s people venerate 
the law when it is made. This is part of their 
religion, and every individual not only strives 
to obey it, but also watches his neighbour. 
Thus, strange as it may appear, smuggling is 
a crime unknown in Turkey. 

The Constitution of the Turkish empire is 
contained in two vast folio volumes, and is 
known as the Multéqua. It was written 
originally in the Arab language by the 
learned Cheikh Ibrahim Halébi, who died at 
Constantinople in 1549. This work included 
all the Mohammedan laws from the time of 
the prophet. It treats of religious worship, 
of morals, and of civil and political rights. [t 
is written simply, so that the laws do not 
admit of twenty discordant interpretations. It 
has been translated into the Turkish language, 
and in 1824 was remodelled by order of the 
Porte. The Multéqua is divided into eight 
distinct codes. These are the religious code, 
the political code, the military code, the civil 
code, the code of civil and criminal process, 
the penal code, the commercial code, and the 
code which regulates hunting and shooting. 

The religious code prescribes the exact 
prayers and observances for believers in the 
prophet, and describes the moral conduct of 
Ottoman subjects, regulating their charity, 
their dress, their diet, and their games. Thus 
every Mohammedan is forbidden to eat the 
flesh ot the pig, of any animal that has not 
been killed, of the ass or mule, or of any 
amphibious creature. Tobacco, opium, and 
coffee are allowed ; although some rigid Mo- 
hammedans class these luxuries with wine, 
and call them the four columns which sup- 
port the tent of the voluptuary. 

The civil code regulates the treatment of 
slaves, the claims between husband and wife, 
and the succession to property. Slaves are 
daily decreasing in number , throughout 
Turkey. War no longer furnishes a supply, 
and open slave-traffic is, as already stated, 
prohibited throughout the Ottoman empire. 
The reformed Multéqua allows the slave to 
be a witness in a law court, and gives him 
equal rights before the law with his master. 
He often rises to an eminent position in the 
state, and is not, as in America, a creature to 
be universally shunned. 

A Turkish subject cannot, by will, give 
more than one-third of his property to any 
person not related tohim. ‘The rest belongs 
by right to his nearest relatives. If he leave 
two or three relations of equal consanguinity 
with him, his property is divided amongst 
them ; the male relatives taking always double 
the portions assigned to the females. The Mul- 
téqua is very strict in enforcing the inviola- 
bility of a believer’s house; which is nowhere 
else so strictly his castle. No domiciliary 
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visit can be effected in Constantinople under 
any circumstances without a written order 
from the grand vizir. This order must be 
carried by a legal functionary, accompanied, 
in the case of a Turk, by the Imam of the 
neighbourhood ; in the case of a Greek or 
Armenian by the superior of his church ; and 
in that of a Jew by the rabbi ; but, whether 
in a Mvssulman’s house or in that of an 
infidel, tie officers may not enter the women’s 
apartments until the women have left them. 

The penal code, now in force throughout 
the Ottoman empire is that promulgated in 
the year 1840. It is a great improvement on 
the old penal laws, by which the punizhment 
of death was in the hands of petty provincial 
tyrants. The first article of this recent code 
declares that the Sultan promises not to inflict 
death upon any subject who has not been 
tried by competent judges and condemned 
according to established law, and threatens 
with capital pent any vizier who shall 
henceforth take the life of a subject on his 
own responsibility, “even that of ashepherd.” 
Capital punishment, by this code is inflicted, 
for exciting Ottoman subjects to revolt, for 
assassination, and for resistance to the police 
(when this resistance inflicts a mortal wound) 
in the execution of their duty. By this code 
robbery is punished by seven years’ im- 
prisonment ; various periods of confinement 
or banishment are awarded to public officers, 
who fail to discharge their functions honestly, 


and all subjects of the Sultan are enjoined to 
deliver up to justice any delinquent who 


may come under their observation. Every 
subject of the Sultan is by this law equal 
in the eyes of the judge, without regard to 
race or religion. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-six the 
famous talim&ti o’moumieh were published. 
These decrees regulated the powers of all the 
government officers, the administration of the 
national treasury, and the organisation of the 
police. In eighteen hundred and fifty, the 
Turkish government, pursuing its measures 
of reform, issued a new commercial code of 
laws of three hundred and fifteen articles, 
regulating the internal and external trade of 
the empire. 

But all these decrees put together, al- 
though important, are not likely to effect 
that revolution which may be expected from 
the great reform made in the educational 
machinery of the Ottoman empire. The first 
of September, eighteen hundred and forty- 
five, when the first stone of a great Turkish 
University was laid on the site of the old 
janissaries’ barracks, is a memorable day in 
Ottoman history. Education was taken from 
the hands of the Mahommedan priesthood, 
and the children of the empire taught the 
great truths of the world. Henceforth every 
Turk must send his child to school, and the 
State charged itself with his instruction. 
Thus, at the present time, when the child of 
a Turk has reached the age of six years, the 


father is compelled to present himself before 
the monkhtar or municipal chief of his loca- 
lity, and to inscribe the child’s name on the 
register of the mekteb or primary school, 
unless he can satisfactorily prove that he has 
the intention and means of giving his progeny 
instruction proper to his age at home. To 
enforce this law amongst the labouring popu- 
lation, no employer is allowed to take a boy as 
apprentice who is not furnished with a certi- 
ficate from his mekteb’declaring that he has 
gone through the prescribed studies. These 
studies consist of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and the principles of religion and 
morals. In eighteen hundred and fifty-one 
there were no fewer than three hundred 
and ninety-six mektebs in Constantinople 
alone, mustering twenty-two thousand seven 
hundred scholars. These mektebs are 
divided into fourteen groups, with a com- 
mittee to each group, charged with the duty 
of inspecting each mekteb, and regulating 
and recording its progress. 

A Turkish child generally passes four or 
five! years in the mekteb; after which he 
goes to the schools known as the mektebi 
rudidié, or schools for youths, if his father 
wishes to give him more than an elementary 
education. These secondary schools are of 
recent creation only; yet in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one the six then established in- 
cluded eight hundred and seventy scholars. 
In these schools the Turkish boy obtains 
a liberal education. He is taught. the Arab 
grammar and syntax, orthography, composi- 
tion, sacred history, Ottoman history, univer- 
sal history, geography, arithmetic, and the 
elements of geometry. Even this instruction 
is provided gratuitously by the State. The 
learning which flourishes in the Turkish 
university of course includes all those studies 


in vogue throughout the universities of | 


Europe. But in this part of the government 
reform, the Sultan finds he has a strong party 
to fight and overthrow. The old Mussulman 
spirit, the stronghold of which is in the hands 
of the ulemas, has to be rooted out; and this is 
to be done only by separating learning in 
Turkey, as elsewhere, from bigotry. To the 
schools the government have recently added 
separate academies for the study of agricul- 
ture and veterinary science. : 

In the face of all this energy on the part of 
the Ottoman government, the individua 
laziness of the people is remarkable. The 
industry of Turkey has fallen into absolute 
insignificance, At one time Turkish manu- 
factures fed the great markets of the east, 
and found their way to some of the countries 
of Europe : now these industries do not suffice 
for internal wants. In eighteen hundred and 
twelve no fewer than two thousand muslin 
looms were at work at Scutari and Turnova ; 
in eighteen hundred and forty-one hardly 
two hundred of them could be counted. 
Anatolia, Diarbekir, and Broussa, once so 
famous for their exquisite velvets and satins, 
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now produce about one-tenth of the manu- 
factures they gave forth thirty or forty years 
ago. In European Turkey there are about 
three important manufacturing establish- 
ments; the forges of Samagor and Fognitza 
in Bulgaria and Bosnia respectively, and the 
manufactories of arms at Mostar and Traonik. 
The stories of the commercial coma of Bagdad 
and Aleppo are equally striking; yet this 
general decay is easily accounted for, in the 
dogged determination of the Turkish manu- 
facturers to cling to old and dear processes, 
and thus they have found themselves ousted 
from their old markets by the competition 
from the manufacturers of western Europe. 
To escape these terrible results there was yet 
one resource for Turkey. Her inexhaustible 
wealth of soil pointed her out as a great 
agricultural country that might make her 
perhaps the most important granary of the 
world, This resource has only lately occupied 
the attention of the government: the esta- 
blishment of an agricultural academy being 
| the first hopeful result. 

Thus in estimating the Turk as an indi- 
| vidual, and Turkey as a nation, we are led to 
|| curious contradictions. The old-school Turk 

is still the devout believer in the prophet, the 
| slave-owner, the man who denies to woman 
all the great blessings of her social life. In all 
_ these points he is a barbarian ; yet trace his 
youth, follow him through his course of studies 
at the mekteb, and in the higher schools, with 
every office in the State fairly open to him ; 
with a rich country, and markets eager for 
anything he may choose to produce, and you 
see that he has the opportunities for energy 
and greatness, He is lord over immense 
tracts of the richest land, that would yield 
him golden harvests in return for the lightest 
labour, yet he allows them to grow rank 
with weeds: he has the germs of splendid 
manufactures, that, developed on the sys- 
tems of western Europe, would yield him 
enormous revenues ; yet they are dying out; 
he has institutions of a liberal kind, a wide 
system of gratuitous education and humane 
laws; yet he cannot be measured for in- 
telligence or perseverance with the poorest 
continental peasant. Daily his government 
endeavours to rouse him from his lethargy; 
but the Sultan is a second Hokman, and is 
only tying his political medicines upon a dead 
or, at best, a half-animated body. He cannot 
take the amber mouth-piece of his tchibouk 
trom between his lips ; he cannot rouse him- 
self from his luxurious carpet. The sea 
before him is splendidly blue; the warmth 
of the sun is exceedingly grateful ; the fumes 
of the aromatic coffee are delicious, and he is 
content. In short, he is enjoying the 4ef, and 
may not be disturbed. The spiders may be 





the only busy spinners amid the looms of| 
Scutari: he cannot help it, the matter is in 


other and higher hands than his. It was 
written. His house is tumbling about his 
ears ; well, it is useless to send for the masons. 
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It is ordained to tumble. He is a a clock; 
he has been wound up for a certain number 
of years; and, when he has run down, he 
will stop and have his head turned towards 
Mecca. He deplores the madness of those 
of his countrymen who pretend to direct 
events, to plan great projects for the preven- 
tion of all kinds of accidents, to use all kinds 
of infidel contrivances ; these are not good 
Mussulmans. He, good easy man, waits 
patiently, prays devoutly, opens his doors 
with a benevolent heart to all comers, is 
beloved by his servants and slaves, and waits 
events. Everything is written: of what avail 
then any exertion on his part? And so his 
life is one long kef ; the amber mouth-piece 
remains for ever in his mouth; his legs 
remain crossed ; and, with a dignified reserve, 
and some philosophy, he looks out upon the 
bright waters of the Bosphorus, and turns his 
back upon Europe. 

But behind him he has strong men in his 
country. He is at war with his government 
—for this government has determined to 
make Turkey of some account in Europe ; 
to interpret .their religion as men, and not as 
blind and slavish bigots; to seize with a 
strong hand upon all improvements from the 
west that promise comfort and prosperity. 
And the contest between the old Turk and 
his new governors is one that, at this moment, 
happens to interest us all very decidedly. If 
the old gentleman be determined doggedly to 
keep that amber in his mouth for ever, to 
look to no quarter except that in which Mecca 
lies, and to loll always upon his handsome 
carpet ; then we fear there is indeed little 
hope for Turkey ; and he does well, for the 
repose of his bones, to have them carried 
to the great cemetery of Scutari. But if his 
sons, now imbibing new truths in the little 
reformed mektebs of Constantinople, learn to 
think otherwise, and to hail and help on all 
human improvements, golden harvests will 
wave over the great plains of the Ottoman 
empire, artisans will be once more busy in 
Anatolia and Broussa, and spiders will be 
routed from the looms of Scutari. 
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Nor only has every woman a right to her 
own hair, but she claims a right to every or 
any other woman’s hair also, which she wears 
under various pretences. By a cunning con- 
trivance to cheat nature, she pretends that 
her hair is not acquiring a ooely or a pepper 
and salt tint ; she presents to public gaze a 
front of glossy black or brown hair, which, in 
all probability, once belonged to a peasant 
girl in Brittany. By a natural affection she 
wishes to preserve, in the form of a locket or 
brooch, a little of the hair which once decked 
the brow of a departed sister or mother; 
and she has a trusting faith that the jeweller 
has really applied that very identical hair in 

hat identical locket. By a desire to be in- 
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dustrious, according to the measure of ladies’ 
ornamental knick-knackery industry, she 
learns the art of hair-working, and produces a 
bracelet made from a portion of her own hair. 
An act of justice, however, must be done 
here. Ladies, in recent years, when time 
begins to do its work upon their hair, have 
the good sense to let nature alone ; they more 
frequently than formerly abjure false ringlets, 
as well as the Inestimable Restorative Speci- 
fics which every perfumer sells for dyeing the 
hair a resplendent black or brown. | We must 
whisper that in all colouring agents the chief 
ingredient. is nitrate of silver ; which, com- 
bining with certain chemicals already in the 
hair, becomes sulphuret of silver. The result, 
therefore, is not always certain. Black is 
enerally produced ; but instances have been 
ee of the affrighted dyer finding her hair 
vying in tint with the violet or the cabbage. 
It may or may not be that ladies recognise the 
physiological fact, that “the grey hair of age 


and debility in the human subject results from | 
or that | 


a withdrawal of the pigment cells ;” 
the non-appearance of baldness in women is 
mainly due to “the larger deposit of fat in 
the female scalp, which allows of a freer cir- 
culation in the capillaries of the skin;” or 
that “the blood is the only Macassar of the 
hair—the only oil which can, in truth, be 
said to insinuate its balsamic properties into 
the pores of the head.” It may, or may not, 
be that they know these things ; but they act 
upon a very simple and intelligible maxim, 
that as grey hair generally comes when it is 
right and proper that it should come, there 
is no reason to be ashamed of it. Nor need 
fading beauty be wholly dependent upon 
artifice. Nature will aid her, She makes 
severed fingers grow again if joined in time, 
and why not new hair whence old hair has 
departed? “Hairs may be transplanted, 
and, it is said, will grow after such trans- 
plantation, in consequence of the adhesions 
and organic connection established between 
them and the adjacent tissues; a fact of 
which practical advantage might be taken,” 
adds cautious Mr. Hassel,* “if correct.” 
Nevertheless, so long as men will wear 
wigs and perukes, and so long as ladies will 
indulge in false ringlets and in hair jewellery, 
there must of necessity arise a market for 
the sale and purchase of hair, a commercial 
system, a price varying with all the relations 
in supply and demand ; and it may possibly 
be that only a small number of persons are 
really aware of the extent and the curious 
nature of this traffic. A writer on the hair, 
in the Quarterly Review, a few months ago, 
appears to have ascertained that there is no 
less a quantity than five tons of human hair 
imported from foreign countries into England 
in a year; applicable, as we must suppose, 
mainly to the perruquier’s art, though there 
may be modes of employment which we 


* “ Microscopic Anatomy of the Human body.” 
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wot not of. This hair is dependent on its 
colour for its marketable value ; and the | 
colour depends in some degree on geographi- 
cal position. The light-haired races of man- 
kind are mostly found north of the parallel | 
of forty-eight degrees ; comprising, so far as | 
Europe is concerned, England, Belgium, North | 
Germany, a large portion of Russia, and the 
Scandinavian countries. The black - haired 
races of the sunny south cease about forty-five 
degrees ; while between forty-five and forty- 
eight degrees there is a sort of debatable 
land of brown hair. There are many excep- | 
tions to these limits, it is true ; for the Celtic | 
race in Ireland, and the Norman race in | 
France, have black hair in spite of their | 
northern position ; while the golden beauty | 
of Venetian hair is strikingly in contrast | 
with the raven blackness of the hair in most 
of the countries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean. Nevertheless, the general rule is suffi- 
ciently near correctness to have significance 
in the eye of a hair-dealer. The brown hair 
of middle Europe seems to be a kind of 
neutral tint; naturally resulting from the 
admixture of the flaxen-haired races of the 
north with the black-haired population of the 
south. As to the substance, and structure, | 
and chemical nature of the hair, there » 
appears to be very little difference between | 
it and the skin, or between the skin and horn, 
or between horn and scales, or between scales | 
and feathers; indeed, all the five are mere | 
modifications of the same thing. A lady | 
would hear with astonishment that her bird, | 
when he sets right some erring feather with | 
his beak, is acting with the same chemically | 
composed instrument, upon the same chemi- 
cally composed material as Mademoiselle acts | 
when she disentangles with a comb her charm- 
ing mistress’s softly-flowing tresses. Few | 
things in nature are less perishable than hair | 
after removal from the body, Hair shut up | 
for thousands of years has been taken out of 
Egyptian tombs in perfect preservation 
both of strength and colour. It is not 
so durable, however, during life. “It is 
generally stated as an undoubted fact,” Mr, 
Hassell remarks, “that the hair may become | 
white, or turn colourless, under the influence | 
of strong depressing mental emotions, in the | 
course of a single night. This singular | 
change, if it does ever occur in the short | 
space of time referred to, can only be the | 
result of the transmission of a fluid possessing | 
strong bleaching properties along the entire | 
length of the hair, and which is secreted 
in certain peculiar states of the mind.” 

The market of human hair would be very 
insufficiently supplied if it depended solely | 
on chance clippings. There must be a regu- | 
lar harvest, which can be looked forward to | 
at a particular time, And as there are | 
different markets for black tea and green tea, | 
for black pepper and white pepper, for brown | 
brandy and pale brandy,—so is there a light- | 
hair market distinct from the dark-hair | 
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market, The black hair imported into 
England comes mostly from Brittany and the 
south of France; it is generally of a very 
fine and silken black, The light hair comes 
from Germany, where it is collected by the 
agents of a Dutch Company, who make yearly 
visits to various parts of the Germanic States. 
Forty years ago the fashion was very different 
from that now prevailing ; the light German 
hair was more prized than any other; and 
there was a peculiar golden tint held in 
such estimation that the dealers could obtain 
eight shillings an ounce for small quantities 
of it—nearly double the price of silver ; but 
the black hair of France now rules the 
market. There is an opinion among those 
who have the best right to opine on such a 
subject, that the average hair of average 
English persons has deepened in tint within 
the last half century: if this be so, it is 
attributed tothe more frequent intermarriages 
with nations nearer to the sunny south. 
Whether dark or light, however, the hair 
which the dealer buys as a marketable com- 
modity becomes to him an article of wonder- 
fully close scrutiny ; he can tell by the smell 
alone the difference between German and 
French hair; he claims the power to dis- 
tinguish English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
hair, one from another. The French dealers 
can detect the difference between the hair 
from two districts of central France, not 
many miles asunder, by tokens so slight as 
would baffle the most learned among our 
physiologists or naturalists, 

This French hair-market isvery remarkable, 
Its dealings extend to two hundred thousand 
pounds’ weight of hair annually. There 
are wholesale firms in Paris, which send 
round agents in the spring to various 
Breton and other villages. These agents are 
provided with ribbons, silks, laces, haber- 
dashery, and cheap jewellery of various 
kinds. They attend fairs and merry-makings, 
and they buy glossy tresses, for which they 
pay either with these goods or in money. 

fr. Trollope, while travelling in Brittany, 


stopped awhile at the fair in Collené, and 
was more struck by the operations of the 
hair-dealers than by anything else which met 


his notice. In various parts of the motley 
crowd there were three or four of these 
dealers, bargaining with the girls for their 
flowing tresses, which were very luxuriant 
and beautiful. Several girls were standing 
together ready to be sheared. They held their 
caps in their hands ; and their long hair hung 
down to the waist. Some of the operators were 
men and some women; but in either case the 
dealer had a large basket near at hand, into 
which every successive crop of hair, tied up 
into a wisp by itself, was thrown. So far as 
pecneniad beauty is concerned, the girls do not 
ose much by losing their hair ; for it is the 
fashion in that part of France to wear -a 
close cap, which entirely prevents any part 
of the hair from being seen, and, of course, 





as totally conceals the want of it. The luxu- 
riant crop of hair, which the dealer has ob- 
tained for a franc or two, is sorted, and 
arranged, and passes from hand to hand until 
it makes its final appearance as a peruke, or 
some other delicate delusion. The price paid 
to these girls seems to vary from about a 
franc to five franes per head (each weighing 
from three quarters of a pound to a pound), 
according to the quantity and beauty of the 
hair. So much does it rise in value by the 
collecting, the sorting, the cleaning, and 
other preparatory processes, that its wholesale 
market price is generally from thirty to sixty 
shillings per pound. Choice heads of hair, 
like choice old pictures, or choice old china, 
have no limit to the price which they may 
occasionally command. 

But it appears that ladies, without sending 
to France for a Breton girl’s locks, are en- 
couraged to make trinkets for themselves, 
with the stray filaments which result from 
each day’s toilet proceedings. We should not 
have thought this ; but there are many things 
which man is not supposed to think until 
he is told thereof. We have lately seen a 
treasure—a beautiful crimson-bound book, 
with golden embossments and golden-edged 
leaves. It is written by a Professor and 
Artiste—an Artiste en cheveuw—and we see 
in that a-full account of the mode in whieh 
bracelets, and lockets, and brooches, and ear- 
rings, and- feathers, and flowers, and rings, 
may be made in hair. The Professor takes a 
stanza by Emerson as his motto :— 


“ When soul from body takes its flight, 
What gives surviving friends delight, 
When view'd by day, express'd by night? 

Their locks of hair.” 


The Address to the Ladies, which follows 
the title-page, gives a startling intimation ; 
it is nothing less than an announcement that 
the first idea of writing the book “ originated 
in the suggestions of some of the author's 
patronesses ; who having entrusted to the 
hands of artistes their symbols of affection, 
had, on their pretended return, detected the 
substitution of shades of other hue. This 
work, then, is published mainly with a view 
of enabling those ladies who desire to ea 
serve some memento of a departed friend in 
an agreeable form, to work the designs them- 
selves, instead of allowing the cherished relic, 
from a fear of having such impositions prac- 
tised, to remain for years in the cabinet.” 
Oh Artistes en cheveuxr | Here isa heavy blow 
and sore discouragement from your brother ! 

A lady, with the Professor's book before 
her, commences the enterprise of making a 
bracelet with her own hair; and she is told 
at the outset, without any circumlocution, to 
collect the hair “from the comb and brush” 
every morning. She is to tie up the small 
assemblage with a bit of thread or tape near 
one end, until, from various morning: accu- 
mulation, she has enough for the designed 
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purpose. She is especially cautioned to pre- 
vent the hair from becoming entangled. She 
is taught how to cleanit; by tying it tightly 
at one end, placing it in a basin containing 
soda and warm water, allowing it to steep 
until the water is cold, taking it out, rubbing 
it gently with a soft towel, and drying it 
slowly. She learns that, after drying, it is to 
be combed out, beginning at the ends which 
are not tied; that, after combing, it is to be 
drawn gently between two brushes; that, 
after brushing, it is to be arranged according 
to the fineness of the hair, or according to the 
kind of bracelet to be made. She is strictly 
cautioned to have all the hairs for one strand 
of equal length, and all the strands of similar 
size and appearance. The lady artiste has 
then to attend to a little mechanical philo- 
sophy. She is told to take a certain number 
of leaden plummets or balls, each about an 
ounce or an ounce and a quarter in weight : 
and to affix half a yard of strong thread to 
each plummet. She is told to lay the plum- 
mets down side by side on a table, and to tie 


the strands of hair to the loose ends of the} 


strings with a common single knot, one strand 


to each string. She is told to collect the other | 


ends of the strands into a bunch, to fasten 
them together with strong thread, and to 


cement this fastening with a gum of shellac ;} 
and she is entreated with great earnestness 


not to allow the hairs or the strands to be- 
come disarranged during these proceedings. 
The work-table the lady cannot make for 
herself: other hands must precede hers in its 
adjustment, The table has a circular top, 
with certain cabalistic numbers aud marks 
upon it ; and it is supported from beneath ina 


way which affords easy access for the fingers of 


the worker. Then comes minute and careful 
instructions how to fix a loop of strong thread 


to the cemented end of the cluster of strands ; | 


how to attach this loop to a small hook 


beneath the top of the table ; how to lift the | 


strands singly and carefully, and to range them 
all smoothly and regularly round the table, 
on the surface of the diagram of the proposed 
— ; how to make this diagram of card- 

oard, with figures plainly marked in ink ; 


lace the strands in the exact order 
specified in the directions for working each 


how to 


separate pattern. And then the lady is told 
the use and purport of an oval balance- 
weight of about four ounces ; how that it is 
made to hang through a hole in the top 
of the table, so as to support a piece of 
small cane or wire; and how that this cane 
serves as a core around which the work is 
executed. 

Then does the Professor display the beau- 
ties of the patterns which he has devised for 
the lady’s guidance. Here isa cable-bracelet, 
and here a snake-bracelet ; anon comes an 
elastic bracelet, and after this, bracelets with 
bead-like, and link-like, and feather-like, and 
plait-like, and wave-like, and curl-like, and 
damask-like convolutions of hair. 


‘skin, and miniature-painters’ — ivory. 
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| are easy to make, we should not be justified in 


doubting ; for, although there may perchance 
be some doubt whether we fully understand 
the directions, that is no reason why the de- 
scription should be otherwise than clear to the 
lady pupil, who may be supposed to know 
more about these things. For instance, the 
formula for a cable-bracelet is thus given, in 
language which will doubtless tell its own 
tale to those most nearly interested : “ For 
this pattern about eighty hairs in each strand 
are requisite. Place the strands upon the 
numbers marked on the diagram. Take 
figure one from the lower part, and move it 
round in the direction shown by the arrows, 
into the place of figure one at the top, and 
bring that round and down at the bottom ; 
and so on with the twos, threes, fours, fives, 
sixes, and sevens ; continuing the work in the 
directions so given, viz.: lifting the right- 
| hand strand into the left-hand place, and that 
round to the right ; observing that the strands 
are to be lifted round—not crossed over—a 
| wire (about the dimensions of number sixteen 
knitting needle will do best to work this on), 
and that they are to be moved according as 
| they are numbered.” The lady is told, in 
respect to another pattern, that it requires 
fourteen strands with thirty hairs in each, 
and that the hairs must be sixteen inches long. 
She is instructed in the mystery of another 
bracelet, which requires twenty-four strands of 
twenty-four hairs each ; and which requires, 
jafter all the twisting has been performed, 
a long process of boiling in water, and baking 
|in an oven, and transferring to a piece of 
silk. She is shown another, for which are 
|needed no fewer than forty-four strands of 
|about twenty hairs each ; and another with 
| twenty-two strands of thirty-five hairs ; and 
|she becomes imbued with the’ necessary 
knowledge, not only for working a score or s0 
of bracelets, but for removing them from the 
table when made. 

But the skill of the artiste en cheveux is not 
brought to an end. Heteaches how to make 
lockets, and brooches, and flat bracelets. He 
tells his lady pupil that she will require, as 
aids in this dainty work, a pair of small 
| curling irons, square lead weights of about 
two ounces each, a marble slab about six 
| inches long by four wide, a penknife, a pair of 
small scissors, a small camel-hair pencil, a 
tracing-point, small gold vice, gold-beaters’ 
She 
| learns how to collect and brush the hair, and 
|to dip it in water, and to spread it on the 
marble slab, to apply the curling irons to 
it, and to stretch it by means of the leaden 
weights. Hair is so strong, that the single 
hair from a healthy head will bear the 
weight of eleven hundred and fifty grains. 
It is so elastic that, when forcibly extended, 
it will, on the force being withdrawn, return 
nearly to its original size and form—not 
quite. A hair may be stretched a third of 
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so attenuated, it will permanently remain] 
about a ninth longer than it was at first. 
The application of the curling-irons shows 
how tractable hair may become. The natural 
curling of hair depends upon its flatness. 
Thus the hairs of a negro are much flatter 
than those of damsels who oblige themselves to 
retire to rest en papillote. These peculiarities 
enable the amateur to fashion it by degrees that 
it may be fitted to take partin the construction 
of a locket or brooch. The jeweller must do 
his part, after the professor and the lady have 
done theirs ; for the artistically-twisted hair 
must be mounted and adorned and fashioned 
into a bracelet, a locket, a brooch, or any 
such trinket. 

We have said that the peasant girls of 
Brittany receive a few francs for their tresses: 
probably five francs per pound for a good 
specimen. The agents who collect it send 
the hair to their employers, by whom it is 
dressed and sorted, and sold to the hair- 
workers in the chief towns at about ten francs 
per pound. That portion of the hair which 
is to be made into perukes is purchased by 
a particular class of persons, by whom it is 
cleaned, curled, prepared to a certain stage, 
and sold to the peruke maker at a greatly 
advanced price ; it may be twenty or it may 
be eighty francs per pound. The peruke 
maker gives to the hair that form of com- 
bination which constitutes it a peruke, and 
which, in its best form, from the best 
“artistes,” readily commands twice its weight 
in silver. Here is one artiste who has pro- 
duced “an original design in hair-work, after 
the Tuscan order of architecture, surmounted 
by a bronzé¢ figure of Britannia holding a 
medallion likeness of Her Majesty ; also, orna- 
mented with wreaths, a medallion of His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert.” Here is an 
artiste who fascinates us with “ bracelets of 
new design and construction, composed of 
human hair and gold, mixed throughout ; the 
hair plaited by hand.” Here is a master 
genius, who has produced “a vase, twenty- 
four inches in height and eighteen inches 
in circumference, composed entirely of human 
hair, with the mountings and ornamental 
parts in metal gilt.” Another has presented 
us with “a bouquet of variously-coloured 
hair.” In short, there is a pretty extensive 
range of application, useful and ornamental, 
of the cropped crops of human beings. 





MY DREAM. 


I HAvE a story to tell which my readers 
may believe if they like, or bring a battery of 
scientific explanation to bear upon, if they 
like. I can offer no impartial opinion on the 
subject, being the party interested. 

I only colducteles to tell the story as it 
ee to me. 

was born in one of the midland counties 
of England, miles away from the sea, ina 
large old-fashioned house of black and white, | 
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the upper story of which overhung the lower, 
and the door of which stood back in a deep 
porch. The joists and floors were of fine oak, 
and all the tables, benches, presses—indeed 
all the furniture—was of oak : some of it rude 
and clumsy, but the greater part beautifully 
carved. 

My first notions of Bible history were taken 
from my mother’s bedstead, which was en- 
tirely of oak, and carved all over with figures 
of angels, Adam and Eve, the serpent, and 
the Virgin and Child. 

The house was still called the Old Hall, 
although it had become little better than a 
farm-house. It stood at some distance from 
the road ; a gate on the road-side led up a 
paved way with a row of sheds filled with 
carts, ploughs, and farming implements, on 
one hand, and a large cattle pond on the 
other, into a spacious farm-yard built round 
with stables, barns and outbuildings, all 
wearing an old Saxon stamp that I have 
never seen elsewhere. A wicket gate on the 
side of the yard opened into a large garden 
which fronted the house. This garden had 
several broad gravel walks, and two alleys 
covered with turf, and hedged with yew 
trees cut into all manner of quaint devices, 
Beyond the garden was an orchard containing 
amongst other trees, some old mulberry trees, 
which my sister and myself were taught to 
regard with great reverence. 

Beyond this orchard, lay ploughed fields 
and meadows all belonging to my father. No 
other dwelling was in sight, except a few 
cottages belonging to the farm servants. 

My father and mother were cousins, and 
both were descended from the same old 
Saxon family, who had possessed their land 
long before the Conquest. In the course of 
years the property had dwindled down to 
the farm on which I was born. We had no 
relations. There certainly was an uncle, a 
merchant in Liverpool, of whom I sometimes 
heard; but he was an offshoot of a distant 
branch, and, being in trade, was considered 
to have forfeited all claim to be considered 
one of the family. 

I was the only son. I had one sister two 
years younger than myself—a gentle, pretty 
child, with long golden locks. She was called 
Edith. All the education I received, was two 
years at the grammar school—a curious old 
endowment, held by a “clerk in orders,” 
to teach Latin and scholarship to all the boys 
in the parish of Ledgeley Laver. There were 
about a dozen besides myself; and unless the 
master had been endowed with the common 
sense to teach us writing and arithmetic, and 
a few common branches of education, I don’t 
think we should have had more learning than 
Tom Thumb carried in money from King 
Arthur’s treasury: which, as everybody 
knows, was a silver threepence. My com- 
panions were the sons of small farmers, and 
came at intervals when they were not wanted 
at home. 
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My sister Edith never went to school at | 
all; she stayed at home with my mother, | 
and was taught to be notable. As we con- | 
tinually heard that we were all that remained 
of the oldest family in the county, we learned | 
to attach a mysterious importance to our- 
selves. 

So we grew up, and did not find our lives | 
dull, although my sister never left the house, | 
except sometimes to goto church, When I | 
myself was sixteen, I had never been as far as 
Drayton Ledgeley, though it was only twelve | 
miles from Ledgeley Laver, which was our 
market town. In those days people did not go 
travelling and rambling about, as they do now. | 

I might be about fifteen, when one day my 
father brought home from market a book of | 
voyages and travels, as a present forme. I} 
had done some farm work in a way that) 
pleased him. It was the first new book out 
of a shop I had ever possessed ; and I read it | 
aloud at night, whilst my father smoked in | 
the chimney corner and my mother and 
sister were busy knitting and spinning. 

That book made a great impression upon | 
me, and set my mind thinking of foreign 
parts, and might have something to do with | 
what I am about to relate ; mind, I do not 
assert that it had ! I am cautious how I assert 
anything but what I know for a fact. 

The night on which I finished reading that 
book, was the thirty-first of January ; the date | 
is remembered by others as well as myself. 

That night, I went to bed as usual, and 
dreamed a long consecutive dream, such as I 
never dreamed before or since. I dreamed 
that my uncle at Liverpool sent for me to 
go a long voyage, on some business of his ; | 
and then I found myself standing on a quay, 
where there seemed hundreds of ships, and | 
all their thin upright masts standing like a| 
forest of poplar trees in winter. I knew they 
were ships, though I had never seen one. | 
I heard somebody say “this is Liverpool.” 
I do not recollect anything about my uncle, 
nor the business I was going about. I had 
to go across several vessels, into one that lay 
outside the dock ; sailors were going about in 
all directions, and there was a great deal of 
confusion. A large gilded figure-head of a 
woman was at one end of the vessel, and 
“Phoebe Sutliffe” was written under it; I 
thought it was the likeness of Phoebe Sutliffe. 
I had never seen the sea nor a ship before, 
but I did not feel at all surprised at any- 
thing. I looked out on the green waves | 
that were rippling against the side of the 
vessel ; and as far out as I could see, there was 
nothing but water. I thought it all looked 
quite right and natural, and the sun was 
shining quite bright upon some little boats 
with white sails. As the ship began to move, 
a voice called, loud and clear, for us to stop, 
and a young man with a portmanteau of a 
curious shape came scrambling up the side of | 
our vessel out of a little boat ; he came up 


| moment blown in. 





close to where I was standing. He was avery | 


handsome young man with a moustache, and 
he wore a foreign cap. 

We began to talk, but I could never in the 
least recollect what we said. Suddenly, a great 
storm arose, and everything was dark as pitch. 
[ heard the wind howl fearfully ; but did not 
feel any tossing of the waves, as might have 
been expected. At Jast, there came a dread- 
ful crash ; another vessel had struck against 
us, and we were borne down under the keel 
of: it. I found myself in the water. The 
young man was close beside me ; he pushed 
a hen-coop to me; and we floated, quite plea- 
santly and easily, towards some rocks, which 
lay around a beautiful green island, where 
the sun was shining. The rocks, when we 
came among them, were like the ruins of a 
hundred old castles. 

“These are the Rocks of Scarlet in the Isle 
of Man,” said my companion; “I live here, 
and yonder is my father’s house.” 
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When we had clambered up the rocks, and 
had reached the greenswail, I thought I 
was unable to move a step further. A white 
house, with green outside shutters and sur- 
rounded by a low wall, stood close at hand ; 
but I could not stir, and lay down on the 
ground fainting, though I knew all that was 
going on. My companion shouted, and some 
men came up; he sent them to the white 
house. In another minute, I saw a beautiful 
young woman clothed in white, with long 
black curls, standing beside us. With her 
was an old man. 

“How did you come here?” said the old 
man. “We were struck by another vessel, 
and swam to shore ; but this youth is dying. 
Give him a cordial.” The young lady stooped 
over me, raised my head, and wag extending 
her hand for a drinking horn, when the cliff 
we were upon, began to quake, and fell with a 


| dreadful crash into the sea beneath. 


The crash awoke me. I sprang up in bed, 
without in the least knowing where I was. 
The noise I had heard in my dream, still 
continued. My father burst into my room, 
saying “Come away boy! Save yourself! The 
house is falling!” I was completely bewil- 
dered. I did not know where I was, nor 
whether it was a continuation of my dream ; 
but my father dragged me out of bed, and we 
all took refuge in the kitchen. 

A terrible storm was raging ; every blast 
seemed as if it would blow the house down. 
A stack of chimneys fell with a terrific crash, 
and the kitchen window was at the same 
My mother and the maid 
servants knelt down to prayers in a corner, 
while my father and myself strove to fasten 
up a strong oak shutter. At length, towards 
morning, the violence of the gale abated, and 
we were able to go out, to see what damage 
had been done. “God help all the poor souls 
who have been at sea this night!” said my 
mother, pitifully. 

I started. Iwas one of those for whom my 
mother.was praying. Had J not been to sea ? 
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And had Z not been wrecked ? And was it not 
all as real as the scene now before me ? I was | 
frightened, for I did not know but that I might 
be under witchcraft, of which I had been told 
much, and which in that part of the country 
we all believed in. However I said nothing, 
but followed my father out of doors. 

A scene of great damage and desolation 
there presented itself; the roof had been 
blown from the barn ; the ground was covered 
|| with bricks, and tiles, and branches of trees ; 
| all the lead-work from the roof had been torn 
| off, and hung down, twisted like icicles. The 
| garden was laid waste ; and, in the orchard, 
two of our beloved mulberry trees were up-| 
rooted, as well as a fine old elm and several | 
fruit trees. 

The wind was still too high to make it safe 
for us to be abroad; tiles and stones, and 
branches of trees, were still, from time to time, 
falling about. The damage done by that storm | 
was fearful, and was recollected through the 
county for many a year afterwards. 

For weeks we were all too busy repairing 
the effects of the storm for any one to bestow | 
much attention upon me; but at last my | 
father began to complain that I was good for | 
|| nothing, and that I went about my work as if 
| Iwere dazed. My mother agreed that I had 
never been the same lad since that awful | 
night, and questioned me whether anything | 
had hurt my head. 





The fact was, that the whole tenor of my | 


life was broken, and I could not take it up| 
| again ; I could not forget my strange dream. [ 
was separated from that lovely young lady and | 
her mother, who were more real to me than 
the people I saw and spoke to every day, and | 
I felt lonely and miserable. The White| 
House on the cliff, and the Scarlet Rocks, 
what had become of them? Had the house 
really been swaliowed in the sea? I was 
consumed by a constant sense of disgust and 
misery, The only hope I had, was, that some 
night I might dream again and hear what 
had become of them all. But I never dreamed 
again, and at last I began to lose my rest. 

Every day the dream haunted me more 
vividly, and when I thought I should never 
see those two beings more, I felt mad and 
suffocated with baffled desire. 

At length the change in me grew so alarm- 
ing, that a doctor was called in. He shook 
his head when he saw me, and said that I 
must be sent away from home, have plenty of 
change, and be kept amused, or I should go 
mad. 

Whilst my father and mother were shocked 
and perplexed by what the doctor had said, 
and wondering whether going to market with 
my father, and a visit for a day to the town 
of Ledgeley Drayton, would not be the sort of 
thing he had recommended, a letter came. 
Now a letter was a very great event in our 
house; I do not think my father had ever 
| Yeceived more than three in his life, He 
| Would not have received this letter in ques- 





tion, for the next fortnight, if one of the 
farm servants had not been sent to the town 
for some horse medicine, and the post-office 
chanced to be next door. 

The letier, written in a clear stiff hand, 
proyed to be from my uncle at Liverpool ; it 
stated that he was getting old, and, having 
no children, wished to see me; that he and 
my father had seen less of each other than 
relations ought. He wanted some one to go 
and look after his estate in Antigua, and if 
my father would spare me to him for a short 
time, he would make it worth my while. 
A bank note for a hundred pounds was 
enclosed, to pay the expenses of my journey, 
and to buy some present for my mother and 
sister. 

There were difficulties raised, and ob- 


| jections made ; but I heard the magic word 
|“ Liverpool,” which was the first stage in my 


dream, and I insisted, resolutely and passion- 
ately, on going. Of course I prevailed. I 
had never been from home before, but I felt 
sure I should find my way. I was impatient 
till I set off; my father saw me to the mail, 
and I reached Liverpool without accident, 
and with the vague idea that I had seen 
all I now saw of it before. 

My uncle was a little, dry, spare old man, 
dressed in a snuff-coloured suit, with grey 
silk stockings and silver buckles. He received 


|me very kindly, and took me about to see the 


lions as he calledthem. But the Docks were 
the only sight I cared for. 

My uncle had a notion—rather a curious 
one—that having been brought up on my 
father’s land all my life, I must of necessity 
understand how an _ estate ought to be 
managed, and this is why he informed me, 
one day, that he intended to send me on the 
voyage to Antigua. 

I obtained my father’s consent, and my 
uncle gave me instructions as to what I was 
to do when I got there. I had been accustomed 
to look after our men at home, and I knew 
how my father managed them, so that what my 
uncle wanted'did not come very strange to me. 

One morning at breakfast, my uncle read 
a letter which seemed to please him ; he rubbed 
his hands and said, 

“Well lad, after breakfast we must go down 
and take your berth. I did think of sending 
you in the Lively Anne, but it seems the 
Phoebe Sutliffe will sail first.” 

I put my hand to my forehead ; I did not 
know which was the dream or, which was the 
reality. 

That day week saw me on board the 
Phoebe Sutliffe, and clearing out of the 
harbour. On just such a day, and amid just 
such a scene, as I had beheld in my dream. 

But one thing befel me which I had not 
taken into account, and which I had not 
dreamed—I became dreadfully sea-sick; a 
startling novelty which for the time effectually 
banished everything but a sense of present 
misery. 
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When I recovered a little, I went on deck. | “amI alive, or am I dreaming again, asT | 


My attention was, that instant, drawn to a! did once before ?” I asked. 


rtmanteau which I well remembered. A “You are alive, and will live I hope fora | 
andsome young*man in a foraging cap was | long time; you are not dreaming ; this is my | 


leaning against the side of the vessel, watch-| sister, Agatha, who has had her hands full 
ing a flock of sea-gulls; I knew him again| with nursing both of us, though I escaped 
directly. We were standing near each other, | better than you did. When you are able to 
and he addressed me, as I expected he would. | stir, we will remove you to my father’s 
I was curious to know what our conversation | house, but in the meanwhile you must keep 
would be, as I did not, and never could, re-| quiet.” 

collect what we had said when we met in our| “ But tell me, I implore you! Was not the 
former state of existence—I mean in my| whitehouse where your father lives, swallowed 
dream. It was ordinary young men’s con-| up in the sea when the cliff fell ?” 

versation ; we began’ with shooting sea-gulls,} “Not atall! Itstands where it always did; 
and went off upon shooting and field sports| and, now not another word.” 


in general. He told me he was in the army,| I was shortly afterwards removed to my | 


and had been a great deal abroad—in Ceylon, | friend’s house, which was on a hill about a 

Canada, Gibraltar—and was now on his way | quarter of a mile from the rocks, and was the 

to join his regiment in Antigua. I was de-| same house I had seen in my dream. 

lighted to hear it, and waited with placid; My friend’s father was Colonel Panton ; he 

curiosity to see how much more of my dream/ was on half-pay, and lived there with his 

would come true. daughter. His son and myself were the only 
Towards afternoon, a thick fog came on :| survivors from the terrible catastrophe of the 

increasing in density until we could not see| Pheebe Sutliffe. 

across the ship. He proposed that we should} I, of course, lost no time communicating 


go below. “No,” said I, “don’t go below !| with my friends ; but I remained at the White | 


You forget how soon the vessel will come | House until my health was established. 


upon us that is to bear usdown.” <A pang of| TI confided my dream to Agatha, with whom | 


mortal fear came into my heart as I realised | it is needless to say I had fulfilled my destiny 


the terrible moment that lay before us. and fallen in love. She loved me in return, | 


“ What are you talking of?” said he,ina|and her father gave his consent that we 


tone of great surprise. “ Perhaps the vessel| should be married “when we came to years 


may not come, said I, but we had better re-| of discretion.” 


main on deck.” When I went home, her brother accompanied | 
The words were scarcely spoken, when our | me, and he fell in love with my little sister | 
vessel struck. I recollect hearing a horrible| Edith: to which, neither she nor anyone else | 
grating, grinding sound, as if all the planks; made the slightest objection. Frederic and | 
were being crushed in, like pasteboard ; it| Edith have been long married, and are very | 
lasted for a second only. I did not regain my| happy. Iwent to Antigua at last, and was | 
senses until a sharp sense of pain aroused | detained there much longer than I liked ; but | 
me. I had been dashed upon a low sharp-/ on my return at the end of two years I was | 
pointed ledge of rocks ; beyond those rocks| married to Agatha, who has been the best 


I saw meadows and houses, lying in a bright | wife to me man ever had. 


clear moonlight. It was a momentary con-| My uncle died last year, and left me the | 
sciousness only that I had. I remember no} bulk of his property ; I only hope I may be | 


more until I found myself in a bed hung enabled to use it well and wisely. 


round with white curtains. I tried to raise} Although my life has been of such um | 
my arm, and fainted with pain. ‘I lay, I|looked-for prosperity, I would counsel no | 
know not how long after this, in a troubled | one to desire to have their future shadowed | 


stupor, vaguely sensible of people moving|to them in a dream. Dreams without end 
about, but unable to move or even to open | have no meaning in them, and never come to 





my eyes. anything; yet still, this dream of mine fell 


At last, I once more recovered my con-| out exactly as I have told it. 
sciousness, and did not again lose it. I 
was told by an old woman who was sitting 


at my bedside, that I had been flung by |S@" 2W TALE by Mr. CHARLES DIOKENS to 
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